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SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


A GREAT HEREFORD SIRE; OWNED IN INDIANA 


The accompanying illustration represents the great Hereford bull Pretorian owned by F. A. Nave of Indiana. 


It is one of the world’s famous Herefords owned by a noted Hereford breeder with a reputation 


for high class stock of the very best quality. 








Feeding Hogs for Profit. 


M. H. VAUGHN, LOGAN COUNTY, O. 


HERE is no trouble in putting fat on a well kept hog. 
j When I am ready to fatten I hitch my horses to my 

feed grinder and crush and grind 50 bushels corn, cob 
and all, into coarse meal. I put this corn and cob meal in 
a dry -place in barrels. I fill three or four extra barrels 
about half full of this corn and cob meal. I pour boiling 
water into these barrels until they are about three-fourths 
full; this water may include milk and other slops from 
the kitchen. I stir this mixture and let it stand two or 
three days till it begins to ferment, This process will 
soon fill the barrels to overflowing. Feeding now bégins 
sparingly at first till the hogs get used to it, then I give 
them all they will eat three times a day. This preparation 
of soft mush makes an excellent laxative diet, allays the 
tendency to a feverish condition of the hogs’ bowels, has- 





tens digestion, gives the heg a good appetite, promotes 
health and puts on fat and flesh with exceeding rapidity. 

I let my fatteners run on grass till the snow falls, then 
I house them and bed with sweet clover hay. I find it 
necessary to renew the bed every two or three days as the 
hogs eat the bed when they can’t get grass from the pas- 
ture. They are very fond of sweet clover hay. There is 
no waste of hay, for clover is a muscle producer and pro- 
motes the health of the hogs. The soft mush produced 
by scalding the corn and cob meal, I feed in long troughs 
on a regular feeding floor, so as to keep the food clean. 
This is very important. I keep a trough in one corner 
of the feeding floor filled with charcoal and salt for the 
hogs to eat just when they want it. This is a fine pre- 
ventive of cholera and purges the bowels of impurities. 
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Among all Ready Roofings there is only 
one that has really stood the test of long 
service, 

» has been on the market for thirty years. 
Experience has proven absolutely that, 
properly coated, it will endure and give 
satisfaction for 10 to 25 years. 


We have hundreds of photographs and 

testimonials that we show to prove this, 
Sample and Booklet free on request. 
Address the nearest office of 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York, Chicago, Clevel 


A Black Diamond Roof 
on Galena Iron Works * 


That is Black Diamond, which 


BLACK Chicane, Cloud preload, Adlog! 


Allegheny, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Mi iz AS 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Cincinnati. 























_—ABENAQUE PORTABLE POWER 





ENGINES FOR USE WITH GAS,GASOLINE, 
NAPHTHA AND ALCOHOL, 2-25 H, P. 


Abenaque Machine Works, 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 


OUR SPECIAL 





CEREALS GENERALLY PROMISING 


Good Prospects for Corn—Area Under 
This. Crop Is Large, and June § Con- 
dition Better Than a Year Ago— 
Extension of Corn Growing North- 
west and Southwest—Rye Evidently 
in About Recent. Favor with Growers 
—Apple Orchards Healthy and Early 
Promise Is Fair. 


Rye Acreage Well Maintained, 





The acreage devoted to rye through- 
out the United States is about up to 
the average, amounting this year to 
1,963,000 acres,.as reported by American 
Agriculturist June 1. 
This is practically the same as 1905, 
when 1,969,000 acres were reported 
and also in 1904, when scant 2,000,000 
were reported. It is, however, slightly 
less than 1903, when the crop amount- 
ed to 2,133,000 acres. Wisconsin leads 
with 361,000 acres, closely followed by 
Pennsylvania with 358,000 acres. These 
two states are far ahead of any of the 
others in acreage of rye. New York 
has 157,000 acres, Michigan 151,900 
and Nebraska 143,000. The condition 
of the crop is comparatively low, be- 


correspondents, 





Send for Catalogue C. 



























SILO FI ter 

with wind elevators for any D 

from éto 12 H. P. will Cut or 

green or dry foager and elevate to 

any height. Free catalogue and 
our trial proposition. 








ing 91, against 95.9 at the same time 
last year. The leading rye _ states, 
however, show a fairly good condition; 
Pennsylvania 93, Wisconsin slightly 
less at 90. Nebraska 93. 
CONDITION OF RYE JUNE 1 BY STATES. 
Acres Con Acres Con 
N Y 157,000 92Ta 67,600 88 
Pa 358,400 98 Mo 17,700 838 
Tex 3,800 95 Kan 67,200 90 
Ark 2,800 93 Neb 143,000 93 
Tenn 13,800 94N D 33,500 90 
W Va 13,700 90S D 38;800 96 
Ky 18,500 80 Cal 74,800 100 
Oo 15,200 87 Ore 11,500 98 
Mich 151,990 87 Wash 2,700 85 
Ind 33,600 . 86 Okla 4,100 100 
Til 71,700 S88 Others 188,100 90 
Wis 361,100 90 ae 
Minn 118,100 90Total 1,958,000 91 
——___~< - 
Prospects for Corn Good. 
Corn promises to be a good crop 


this year, so far as dndications at the 






















Saw Mills 


Trimmers, Lath and Shingle Mills. 
- American | Saw Mill Mch. Co., 120 Hope St. ,Hackettstown, N. J. 
cw 


The Good Kind 
The Best Kind— 
*" eee Prices. 
o Edgers, 
Send Do Catalogue, 


York Office 605 Engineering Building. 
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Government of Canada 
Gives absolutely FREE 
to every settler 


160 Acres of Land-in 


Land adjoining this can be pur- 
chased from failway and land com- 
panies at from $6 to $10 per acre. 


On this land this year has been 
produced upwards of twenty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 


It is also the best of grazing land 
and for mixed farming it has no 
superior on the continent. 


Splendid climate, low taxes, rall- 
ways convenient, schools and 
churches close at hand. 


Write for ‘20th Contury Canada” 
and low railway rates to COTT, 
Superintendent of Immigration 
Ottawa, Canada; or 

it Agent, 813 House Bidg., Pittsburg, Pe. 
8; Bask Building, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Mention thie paper. : 
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| present 
| culturist’s 
| spondents to determine. 


American Agri- 
county corre- 
In most parts 


time enable 
corps of 


| of the country the season was favor- 
able early for the. preparation and 
planting of this crop. The. winter, 
although mild, was of such a nature 
as to put the soil into.fine condition. 
The spring opened early, enabling 
farmers to get into the fields sooner 
than usual, and to prepare a large 
acreage for this great crop. In a few 
limited localities, excessive rainfall 
held back the work somewhat, but as 
a rule, most farmers had little cause, 


for complaint. As a consequence, the 
area devoted to corn is fully up to that 
of last year, amounting, according to 
our reports, to 94,371,000 acres, against 
94,236,000 acres last year. 

It interesting to note that the 
percentage of increase in acreage oc- 
curred partially outside of what is 
ordinarily regardedl as the corn belt. 
For example, the acreage in Texas is 
106, compared to 100 last year, Arkan- 
sas 106, South Dakota 106 and Okla- 
homa 102, In Illinois the acreage is 
practically the same, this being the 
greatest corn tte, On the other 
hand, Nebraska shows a decrease of 
10%, Ohio 5 and Kentucky 5. 


is 


ste 


CONDITION HIGH. 


The condition of the crop as report- 
ed by American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents on June 1, was also high, 
averaging for the United States, 91 





CROP REPORTS 


points. This is nearly 8 points higher 
than the same time last year, when 
the average condition for the whole 
country was 88.4 points. 


As a rule, the condition in the great 
corn growing ‘states of the middle 
west is lower than in any other sec- 
tion. For example, Missouri, Kansas 
and Minnesota show an average con- 
dition of 85,. while Illinois is only 
slightly higher at SS. Ohio shows 90, 
Iowa 98. Kentucky, which has more 
than 3,000,000 acres, this year is the 
lowest in condition of all, 75. Drouth 
is largely ‘responsible for this low 
figure. On the whole, the outlook for 
this season’$ crop, so far as. present 
conditions are concerned, is quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Below is a table showing the corn 
acreage for 1906 and the condition of 
the crop: 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN JUNE 1. 
Acres Condition 

New York ...... 677,000 92 
Pennsylvania 1,476,000 93 
ae 6,487,000 90 
Arkansas ....... 2,794,000 90 
Tenneseee ...... 3,288,000 95 
West Virginia 667,000 92 
Kentucky ...... . 115,000 75 
ET ee 3,552,000 90 
Michigan ....... L 437,000 96 
Ee 4,824,000 95 
a 9,742,000 88 
Wisconsin ...... 1,758,000 93 
Minnesota ...... 1,619,000 5 
ED scapieiirasavecactoxe 9,330,000 98 
Missouri ........ 6,079,000 85 
ED 6..0-< 029000000 6,936,000 + 
Nebraska ......:; 6,730,000 $5 
North Dakota 65,000 100 
South Dakota 1,768,000 90 
California ...... 48,000 91 
0 ee 21,000 99 
Washington 10,000 85 
Oklahoma 1,917,000 94 
eee 20,061,000 92 
WOM os505. ; 94,371,000 91 





The Area Under Clover for this year’s 
crop soon to be harvested appears to 
be nearly a normal. Recent advices 
to American Agriculturist from impor- 


tant clover states, indicate a liberal 
acreage. Returns from our county 
correspondents in some of the leading 


states, reduced to general averages for 
those states, show an acreage this sea- 
son compared with 1905 as _ follows: 
Ohio 98, Michigan 99, Indiana 94, Wis- 


consin 97, Minnesota 95, Iowa 102, New 
York 99, Pennsylvania 100, Kentucky 
90, Tennessee 96. 





Shifting Castor Bean Area—For a 
number of years there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of this crop to move 
toward the southwest. Recent letters 


to American Agriculturist from sub- 
scribers bear testimony along this 
line. Oklahoma is now quite a pro- 
ducer. Harvest begins there about 
August 10, continuing until frost; 
farmers regard the crop with some 
favor, usually accepting a price 
around $1.15 per bushel. 


Potatoes Largely Planted—With the 
new poiato crop now in the ground 
for the most part throughout Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York and 
other important northern commercial 
districts, its progress is being watched 
with exceeding interest. Since Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s detailed report on 
conditions, published last week, the po- 
tato situation has not changed mate- 
rially, supplementary advices confirm- 
ing that report in toto, 





Spring Wheat Acreage as printed in 


our report printed a week ago, may 
be distributed, according to states, as 
in the subjoined table: 

SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE BY STATES. 
NE.. 10,000 ND .... 4,990,000 
Mich 32,000 S D 3,688,000 
Beata 124,000 Cal ..... 67,000 
Wis 580,000 Ore ..... 730,000 
Minn 5,474,000 Wash 952,000 
Ta ...... 1,060,000 Others .. 724,000 
ae 55,000 tases 
Neb .... 723,000 Total ...19, 159,000 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





A Fair Prospect for Apples. 


After this month the apple 
throughout the important comm« 
producing states can more cl] 
defined. The 1906 prospect acc« 
to bud setting, blossoming, et 
been outlined by American Agrii 
ist in preceding issues. After the 
drop” now taking place throug 
many localities, it will be possii 
tell more definitely what the cro; I 
promise in volume. 

So far, advices from American Agri. 
culturist* correspondents indicat 


Outloo 


bRgk we 


be 


( 
cause for alarm regarding the “ 
outlook. While scattered reports in. 
dicate a poor setting of fruit hers id 
there, these instances are fov the 
part localized. From the tenor of cor. 
respondents’ returns it is app it 
that, judging from the present it. 
look, a majority of orchardists in New 
England, New York, Michigan, I]! s, 
Missouri and some other impo: t 
states are hopeful of securing . 
apples this year than they did m 
the light crop of 1905. Of cow it 
is still much too early to figure on the 
crop; at this time it is simply a « Se 
tion of prospects indicated by condi. 
tions. 

A correspondent in Monroe cou 
N Y, writes that about three-fou 
of Baldwin trees blossomed and s 
good setting; Greenings fair; Twenty 
Ounce light. Growers are spraying 
thoroughly. Peach outlook goo 
so Bartlett pears. An Oswego co j 
grower reports fairly good pros ts 
for apples; peaches doing well. |! 1e 
upper Hudson river valley, according 
to corespondents’ advices, apples é 
not showing a full set of fruit. Hovw- 
ever, trees are reported to be i X- 
ceedingly healthy condition, and 
growers are hopeful of fair re 
this year. In the southern end of the 
valley, the outlook here and the 
decidedly unpromising. A correspon 
dent in Ulster county says a ind 
Marlboro the apple ‘promise ji 
good, and fear crop may tur 
light. 

A leading apple grower and vin 


manufacturer of the Bmpire 


writes American Agriculturist a il. 
lows: “I have just returned n 
western New York, through W 


Niagara and other 
Never saw a better 8 
at this early stage. Think ws l 
have more fruit than a year 
though of course there is plent 
time for calamity to mar prosp: 

In many parts of southern Mi 
apples are set for a good crop. A 


imprtant cou 
outlook for 


ag 


respondent in Oakland county 

trees appear exceedingly health) In 
northern Michigan late frosts did 18 
damage to fruits. Throughout 

parts of that state there has ’ 
much rainfall recently, and gr $ 
say that jf trees have not been sp) 1 


thoroughly it will tell upon the quality 


of the crop. In the important i- 
mercial apple producing sectio if 
western New York the winter 

promise is quite encouraging. Som 
advices from southern New Eng 1 
indicate a comparatively light set of 


Baldwins. 


The Field Bean Outlook. 





It is still a trifle early to tell with 
any degree of exactness what the 
field bean acreage in New York and 
Michigan figures up this year. In m 
important sections, farmers have been 
a little late in planting. For the most 
part, conditions for the new crop are 


favorable... From correspondents’ 
turns it is apparent the acreage may 
show some irregularity. Yet 
sensus of opinion would indicate 
in the aggregate it may. compare fav- 
orably with last year. 

Reports from leadimg bean counties 
here in the east are somew hat uneven. 
In parts of Genesee cgunty, N Y, - 
age about normal. kbuna meumord, 
same county, acreage 24% larger; pros- 

[To Page :750.] 
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A PROFITABLE PEACH ORCHARD 


Growing Peaches in a Comparatively New Section 
—How the Orchard Is Managed—Training the 


Trees—Quality Improved by Thinning—Head- 


ing Back Prevents Breaking and Over Bear- 

ing—Importance of Soil and Location—Iin- 

roads Made by Insects and Diseases—Bright 

Outlook for Men Who Know the Business— 

No Room for Indifferent Fruit Growers. 

The successful growing of peaches in Han- 
cock county, O, has been looked upon by many 
é people as an extremely haz- 
ardous undertaking. Henry 
Flater, one of American Agri- 
culturist’s regular readers, 
has proved by his experience 
this year that peaches of the 
most perfect quality can be 
grown in his sectio.. For all 
of his crop this year, he real- 
ized from 75 cents to $2 per 

HENRY FLATER. bushel. He makes. three 
grades of his fruit besides the culls. For AA, he 
received $2 per bushel; thte A grade sold at 
31 to $1.60; and the B quality from 75 cents to 
$1; while the culls were quickly sold at 60 cents. 
The average price for the entire crop was about 
$1.40 per bushel. The harvest lasted about seven 
weeks. The varieties ripened in rotation. Some 
of the handsomest fruit that has been sera on 
the market in that section for years - 
out by Mr Flater this season. He be- 





4s put 
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which might have been saved had they been 
taken in time. 


DETAILS ABOUT THE ORCHARD. 

Speaking of his trees, Mr Flater says: “I pre- 
fer a low-headed, well-balanced crown, with a 
substantial frame work of branches, such as is 
shown in the picture of the Champion repro- 
duced herewith. This is especially true of trees 
grown on sandy clay land. No barnyard ma- 
nure has ever been used in my orchard, but I 
fertilize heavily with wood ashes and bone meal. 
The trees flattened out corsiderably more than 
shown in the picture, as the fruit got larger and 
before it was ripe. Not a limb or branch was 
broken on any of the trees grown on clay land, 
where they were fertilized as indicated above. I 
took all the fruit from the trees .2 to 16 feet 
high without the use of a stepladder. All 
the fruit came down so that it could be easily 
reached by standing on the ground. As the 
fruit matured and became heavier, the trees 
opened up like a rose and exposed most of the 
inner fruit to the sunlight and air; conséquently, 
I had a large portion of highly colored fruit 
fit for a king. 

“The points of the branches rested on the 
ground, which saved propping and kept the trees 
from swaying ‘backward and forward, thus pre- 
venting breaking. Where trees were planted 
on the black ground, as well as the h.gher head- 
ed trees, they failed to stand the test and the 
branches were badly broken. The ~"ood of 
the trees on the black ground was exceedingly 
brittle and tender, while on the high-headed 
trees the branches bent under the heavy weight 








Number 25 


of fruit until many of them snapped off. I 
picked from my Early Crawford and Early 
Michigan trees from seven to ten bushels each 
of fair sized peaches. My trees are planted be- 
tween apple rows 40 feet apart. In my experi- 
ence, the Champion is one of the best growers 
and it practically covers the entire space. In 
fact, there were only about 3 feet on each side 
before most of the trees were bent to the ground 
between these Champions and the apples. This 
being a test for strength and quality, I did not 
thin heavily in this block. 
THINNING THE FRUIT A NECESSITY. 

“IT am convinced, however, that it pays to 
thin a heavy cro» of fruit, as the best quality 
pays better than quantity. The trees have a 
better opportunity for making a growth for the 
following year’s crop when they are not over- 
loaded with fruit. Another season I shall thin 
carefully. If peaches are properly thinned andl 
the trees have been headed as they should be, 
the fruit reaches larger size, is more easily 
picked, to say nothing of the better prices re- 
ceived on the market. 

“Next spring, I expect to head all the Cham- 
pions from 5 to 7 feet, but will not cut the 
Crawfords and Early Michigans over 4 to 5 
feet. This will enable me to continue my cul- 
tivation with a disk and orchard harrow, so as 
to keep the surface mellow and free from weeds. 
I expect to make a special effort for quality 
next year in the entire orchard. The trees I 
headed in last year, made nearly the same 
amount of money as the others this season, 

[To Page 746] 





lieves in low-headed trees. One of the 
Champion variety is shown in the illus- 
tration, reproduced in this issue. This 
tree was photogrerhed three eeks be- 
fore the crop was picked and had a 
spread of about 34 feet, with a circum- 
ference of“limbs loaded with fruit of 
over 100 feet. This tree produced 12 
bushels of most excellent fruit, which 
sold on the market at $1.60 per bushel. 
A bushel basket of this splendid fruit 
is also shown in this issue. No better 
illustration could be given of the ad- 
vantages of low-headed trees than the 
one cited by Mr Flater. He believes 
in thorough cultivation, which is begun 
early and followed up through the sea- 
son for at least five or six years. By 
careful pruning, he builds up a perfect- 
ly balanced tree, capable of holding a 
heavy crop without breaking, as shown 
in the illustration. He is also a 
thorough believer in spraying and uses 
lime, sulphur and salt in his orchard 
for the San Jose scale. He says the 
pest is spreading rapidly over that part #. 
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of the country. It had destroyed thou- 
sands of trees before the owners were 
aware‘of the cause. As fruit growing 
is beCOming more general in his county, 
he believes farmers should pay more 
atteution to this subject. Many grow- 
ers ‘have already become discouraged. 
The scale has destroyed many trees 


A HEAVY CROP OF PEACHES IN AN OHIO ORCHARD 


The peach trees. are alternated between rows of apples. 
shown on the edge of the left upper corner of the picture. For further details about this interesting 
crop of 1905, see article herewith. 


The peach tree, shown herewith, is a seven-year-old Champion. It is on the farm of Henry Flater 
in Hancock county, O. The picture was taken three weeks before the fruit was picked this fall. The 
tree occupies practically the entire space of 40 feet each way. 
fruit, it measured more than 100 feet around. 
averaged $1.60 per bushel. 


With the spreading branches, loaded with 


It produced this season 12 bushels of No 1 peaches which 


One of the latter is 
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GROWING POTATOES IN AROOSTOOK 


Marked Development of the- Potato Industry in 
Northern Maine—Land Held at $100 an Acre 
—Tenants Pay $12 and $15 an Acre in Rent- 
al—Many Growers Readily Secure Yields of 
100 Barrels—Some Are Realizing Profits and 
Are Buying Cheaper Land Elsewhere—Crop 


Methods and Attitude of Grower. 

[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

OQ the Maine man, especially 
to an Aroostook farmer, it 
is not necessary to recount 
that the northeastern corner 
of the Pine Tree state “raises 
the best potatoes in the 
world,” and that.they com- 
mand a premium over almost 
all others grown in this coun- 
try. But tu those not so 





familiar with that country, lying 600 
miles northeast, it may be well to call 
attention to some important facts, or 


freshen the memory about the development 
of that fascinating country. Lying north of 
the 46th degree of latitude and therefore high- 
er than Montreal and St Paul, or the mouth of 
the Columbia river in Oregon, the soft winds 
and bland sunshine of spring are late in arriv- 
ing, but this does not interfere with the suc- 
cess of northern Maine’s chiefest cultivated 
crop, potatoes. 

For a good many years have farming opera- 
tions been there conducted, but only in the 
recent past has development been rapid and pro- 
nounced, This dates back practically a dozen or 
15 years. Originally covered with heavy timber, 
this has been removed in great areas, giving 
way to the occupatoon of the ground byy crops, 
and the rolling hill and valley afford a pleasing 
and restful picture. 

The soil has some peculiar characteristics of 
the greatest value in growing potatoes. In 
many of the towns given over to this crop a 
ledge of rock of limestone formation underlies 
wide stretches, this sometimes closely ap- 
proaching the surface, at others a few feet un- 
derneath. There is comparatively little clay, 
a reasonable amount of sand and a good show- 
ing of loam. A heavy rain falling upon plowed 
ground does not disturb the farmer, because he 
knows the water will quickly drain off, so that 
he may within a few hours resume operations 
of harrowing or cultivating. The soil further- 
more seems to well resist drouth conditions. 

The best farmers follow a carefully arranged 
crop rotation, and, as a rule, have potatoes 
follow grass or grain. Large quantities of grass 
seed, clover, timothy and alsike are used here 
each year to improve the condition of the soil. 
Owing to the long feeding period the live stock 
industry has never yet attained much of a foot- 
hold. But what can one say in the way of clinch- 
ing the argument to a farmer who can grow a 
hundred barrels of potatoes on an acre of land, 
and sell his crop at $2 a barrel. This has been 
done the past winter, and they believe will be 
done again. They forget, as though it were 
but a bad dream, the experiences of 1904-5, when 
the big crop found them in some instances 
selling potatoes as low as 35 cents a barrel. 

GOOD POTATO LAND $100 AN ACRE. 

That was yesterday; to-day they cite exam- 
ples like the one of the man who raised 4000 
barrels of potatoes in 1905 from.40 acres, and 
cleaned up from his crop over $8000 in cold 
cash, even granted that from this he must sub- 
tract a substantial sum for fertilizers, labor, 
etc. Little wonder that prices for good potato 





A DOWN EAST MONEY CROP 


land are away up in the air, $100 an acre, and 
that tenants are willing to pay a rental for the 
season of $12 or $15 an acve for workable land. 
Instances are reported here and there where 
farmers have sold out their holdings at high 
prices, have taken the money, gone into other 
parts of the state, bought for a fifth or — 
the price, started a new farm with a handsome 
bank balance. But these are the exceptions. 

Farmers, as a rule, are well satisfied and con- 
tented. They are prosperous. They go to town 
in a top buggy or a buckboard, driving hand- 
some horses. They handle a “wad” of bills 
with entire nonchalance, and are carzying on 
even a larger campaign in 1906 than ever be- 
fore. It is true in Aroostook as in Florida, or 
Maryland or New York, that one may hear the 
sunny side of life, and not know much about the 
seamy side. There may be more talk of $2 pota- 
toes than of 35-cent potatoes. Yet the fact re- 
mains that one season with another the past 
five years or more farmers down in northern 
Maine have been highly successful in growing 
this crop. 

As noted above, rotation plays an important 
part in the wisely arranged program. A crop 
of grass may be cut from a 20-acre field, and 
in the fall this is plowed preparatory to plant- 
ing potatoes. The spring finds it in good con- 
dition. The frost has aided in the rotting of 
the sod, and the use of the harrow, disk or 
spring-tooth, soon puts it in good condition for 
the seed. . 

The best class of farmers treat the seed with 
formalin to prevent scab. Seed is used four 
to five barrels to the acre; the barrel is the 
equivalent of the ordinary flour barrel, holding 
about 11 pecks. Potatoes are usually planted 
during the first half of May. Last year they 
went into the ground unusually early, about the 
third week in April. 


A HIGH GRADE FERTILIZER IS USED. 

Farmers there as elsewhere in the east are 
getting away from the idea of using cheap fer- 
tilizers and more pounds to the acre. They 
realize that the freight is just as much on a 
fertilizer worth $15 a ton as it is on one worth 
$40. They usually pay around $36 a ton de- 
livered at their station, occasionally $40. The 
popular amount used for potatoes is 1000 pounds 
to the acre. Some are increasing this to 1500 
pounds, and the editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist recently journeying 
through that part of Maine heard of instances 
where as high as one ton ’? the acre was used 
in 1906. 

Thorough cultivation of the plant is practiced 
from the beginning until the crop is ready to 
lay by. Farmers have learned that they may 
practically insure themselves against the seri- 
ous late blight and rot by proper and thorough 
spraying. They begin when the plant is 6 
inches high and spray often, perhaps five times 
during the growing month of July, and may be 
into August. The standard bordeaux is used, 
and for purposes of controlling the Colorado 
beetle there is the usual addition of paris green. 

NOW AS TO THE COST AND PROFITS. 

We all know that farmers are prone to be a 
little careless in their bookkeeping, and a good 
many of them fail to fully count the cost. But 
here is the way a sucessful crop may be roughly 
reckoned. Take for example 20 acres under 
potatoes, one-half ton fertilizer to the acre is 
$18, total $360 for this item; five barrels seed 
potatoes at $1.50, making $7.50, initial cost for 
fertilizers and seed $367.50. 

Now for returns. In a good year they expect 
100 barrels to the acre, although this is perhaps 
20 or 25 barrels above the average for the coun- 


‘served in this. 





ty, One season with another. “Sut reckoning the 
larger amount, here is‘a crop of 2000 barrels, 
which at $2 a barrel, the price much in vogue 
the past season, represents $4000 received right 
at home at the shipping station for one year’s 
outturn from 20 acres. 

From this must be subtracted other items of 
cost, such as interest on the investment, taxes, 
horses and tools, a considerable sum in the 
way of labor, cultivation, digging, cost. of chem- 
icals for spray, hauling potatoes to station one 
mile to five miles. Optimistic farmers, and 
they are all built that way in Aroostook, esti- 
mate they can grow potatoes for 50 to 60 cents 
a barrel. In this they probably do not reckon 
all of the items just named, interest ou in- 
vestment, depreciation of machinery, etc. But 
even this granted, a good margin of profit is 
left, whether potatoes sell at the shipping sta- 
tion at $2, at $1.50 or even $1.25. Most of the 
potatoes are sold direct to dealers. If anyone 
prefers to ship in carloads, 4he freight is 25 to 
30 cents a barrel to Boston. 

THEN A REVERSE TO THE ROSY PICTURE, 

Is there any poor side to this proposition? 
Well, there have not been any very bad times 
in a series of years, except now and then a 
season of low prices on a big crop or an other- 
wise unsatisfactcry yield. What. may be the 
developments of the future is to be determined. 
All the farmers are charter members in the 
“don’t worry club.” The cost is considerable 
to put a piece of raw land into condition to 
secure the best crop results. Practically all 
of the area given over to potatoes was once 
timber or stump land, requiring much work in 
subjugating it, and getting a proper amount of 
humus in the soil. Furthermore, many farmers 
have, no doubt, paid altogether too much for 
land, on a steadily rising real estate market, es- 
pecially for such as already cultivated, and well 
located. This may mean s .ch a big outlay each 
year for inte>-9st on the investment that it will 
cut sharply into the profits. 

The labor question is something of a problem 
in Aroostco . as well as in other parts of Maine, 
in southern New England, in New York and 
elsewhere. Wages are high, and workers often 
indifferent in capacity and qualifications, al- 
though there are usually plenty of them at the 
close of the winter logging season on the rivers. 
Farmers pay £25 to $30 a month and board. 


BALING HAY FROM THE_ FIELD. 


J. C. BRUNK ILLINOIS, 

There are several important points to be ob- 
Do not bale. hay, however 
dry otherwise, with dew on or moisture from 
the ground from standing over night. Let the 
dew dry entirely off and then if it be in wind- 
rows, take the rake and turn them over. If 
it be in shocks pursue the same course by turn- 
ing them bottom side up facing the morning sun. 
One sweep rake is employed to take hay to the 
baler. Two may be required if the distance is 
considerable and the hay a light yield. One 
sweep rake will run two balers where the hay 
is heavy and trips short. 

It is not best to make bales of over 60 or 65 
pounds and in storing away do not lay the bales 
flat side upon one another, but place them on 
edge, leaving a space of 1 or 2 inches between 
the sides or stand them on end,:which is a 
very good way. As an experiment, bales of 100 
pounds have kept perfectly, but should moist, 
foggy weather come just at the wrong time, it 
is possible that they might heat. This baling 
practicglly costs nothing as it can be done with 
no more work than is required to put up in any 
other way. 











THIRTY YEARS IN DAIRYING 


Frank Story of the Development of a Dairy Herd— 


Mistakes Openly Reviewed—Difficulties En- 
countered and How They Were Overcome— 
How the Herd Was Selected and Built Up— 
Beiter Understanding Made High Production 
Possible. 
- This is the fifth in the series of articles by 
H. E. Cook of Lewis county, N Y, embodying 
his experiences in the dairy business, covering 
30 years. The preceding articles were printed 
exclusively in American Agriculturist. No 
dairyman can afford to miss reading of the prac- 
tical work of this expert. 

In the preceding chapters I have endeavored, 
rather crudely, to trace the evolution wf the 
cheese business as I have seen it during three 
It was thought a proper sequence to 
outline briefly the development of the dairy 
cows, their production, care and housing. To 
stete honestly the mistakes, as well as the suc- 
cesses, in a retrospective view strenuously ef- 
fects to banish conceit. If the 
mistakes which I shall state, 
perhaps not willingly, will save 
someone else from the same 
error, there may be some satis- 
faction in the story. After all, 
in the final analysis of human ef- 
fort, the good we can do others is 
satisfactory work 


decades. 


the most we 
can do, 4 

Thirty years ago our cow feed 
was pasture in the summer and 
late-cut timothy hay, with a lim- 
ited amount of straw and corn 
stalks in the winter. Cows rare- 
ly freshened before March 1, and 
were usually dry on or before 
December 1. Those that persist- 
ed in giving milk after that time 
were taught a lesson by milking 
them only once a day. Usually 
one farrow cow was found among 
the number, that was allowed to 
continue a self-sacrifice for the 
sake of the family. 

After the factory ciosed, the 
small flow of milk was turned 
into butter. That is, an effort 
was made with some show of suc- 
cess. Occasionally a refractory 
batch of cream was encountered 
that would not yield to the tra- 
ditional, hocus pocus or hot 
horse-shoe application, or a chalk 
mark under a stove plate. 

The longer we churned, the 
more became, until 
finally in sheer desperation and lack of further 
physical or moral courage, the whole thing, ex- 
cept a couple of quarts used for cooking was 
turned over to the pigs. Nothing could save this 


market. 
obstinate it 


trouble and loss, but the fresk milk of ‘the 
spring. Was it any wonder “winter dairying 


‘did not pay?” 
Timothy hay, stripper milk, cream raised in 
the shallow pans and no attention paid to ripen- 
ing—what a misfit! Was it any wonder we ran- 
sacked every oracle for a real remedy for “horn 
distemper?” I remember having spent the 
whole night in,a cold place, there were no box 
stalls then, in March with a cow just calved, in 
good condition. The poor animal was groaning, 
was without appetite. Her horns were cold 
whilé Ker nose was dry, the excreta scanty and 
hard. T was feeding her boneset and salt pork. 
PerhAys, as a last resort, we resorted to boring 
the héfn, and surely enough, finding it hollow. 
This was then considered a sure indication 


CHOICE PEACHES READY FOR THE MARKET 


This basket of magnificent peaches is from the 1905 crop produced on the 
farm of Henry Flater in Hancock county, O. 
peaches as packed and ready for market. 
predicted he would not be abie to develop this fruit in his section. 
noticed that about 31 peaches cover the top of this bushel basket. 
not a selected_pacxage, but was taken from the load as they were prepgred for 
The crop this year has been very satisfactory. Details of his meth- 
ods are given in this issue on An earlier page. 


NEW YORK DAIRY EXPERIENCE 


that the disease had been correctly located and 
named. Then came the introduction of the 
startling remedy, vinegar and pepper. It had 
the effect of restoring vitality or kiiling the 
patient, because, it brought forth, through its 
severity, the last faint residue of vitality in the 
poor animal. Let me add, that a manger floor 
was eaten through by the cows, in their search 
for those elements of nutrition that ignorance 
had failed to supply. All the kindred ailments 
followed. The only reason we were able to save 
the majority from disease and death, was the 
fact, that summer came with its natural feed 
and environment, 
NEW IDEAS ABOUT FEEDING, 

Twenty-six years ago last December, I attend- 
ed the International dairy show held in Madison 
square garden at New York city. 1 had left be- 
hind me the worst conceivable condition of epi- 
demic, abortion, where one herd of 50 had in it 
36 cases. There, I met that venerable breeder, 
William Crozier, who gave me the nistory of 
our methods of feeding as soon as I related the 








tour of the lead- 
New York. We 
S. Hoxie, for so 
the Holstein ad- 


son, Leonard Rice, we made a 
ivng Holstein herds of central 
finally bought two bulls of S. 
many years superintendent of 
vanced registry: 

The bull that went 
Hartog bred. 


75 heifer 


to my place was Mooie- 
During his service he gave us 
calves. They were raised and came 
to milking age in the dairies. 
milk-producing machines came into action, the 
old limit of 5000 pounds was passed. 


After these new 


We soon 
forged up to 7000 pounds for the 100 cows in 
milk. I thought this surely would be the limit 
and I We had then 
doubled the average yearly output per cow. Dur- 
ing 1895-7, prices were not high. Feeding was 


was proud of the result. 


not as full and generous as usual and the pro- 
duction barely held steady. 
one herd 


The present year, 
however, will by reason of the best 
of feed and care, reach 10,000 pounds milk per 
cow. The other would do likewise if equally as 
well fed. 

I do not consider these results at all remark- 
able. They are rather the history 
cf dairy development, than the 
work of an individual or firm. 
To produce 10,000 pounds milk 
per of 3.5% to 4% fat isa 
safe proposition for anyone and 
An 


education 


cow 


not a mysterious witchery. 
understanding of cow 
and some 
edge of breeding and a generous 


development, knowl- 
disposition are necessary re quis- 
ites. Rarely do you find a stingy 
man with big cow udders in his 
stable. It is interesting, but not 
pleasant, to hear men advise in 
the same breath, the rearing and 
keeping of better cows and also 
that they feed them upon home- 
grown, bulky feeds. I have been 
through this 
myself, only to find defeat in the 
end. 

The high-producer is the prod- 
ucc of full and generous nutri- 
tion, which means liberal feeding 


visionary period 


of concentrates, without debating 

the right or wrong of the system 
- 

It.is purely from a physiological 





difficulty. He advised me to feed bone meal 
and wheat bran. He gave me a new 
light in anima! nutrition that I shall never 


forget. 

The cows were at once fed a ration better 
suited to their wants. We thus turned what 
appeared to be disaster into a profitable season. 
This was the beginning of rational feeding and 
winter dairying with us. As I look back, each 
fortunate or successful event seems to hae had 
an unfortunate precursor. Under the old dispen- 
sation, 3590 pounds milk per annum was a max- 
imum; but slowly the production increased to 
5000 pounds in the calendar year 1887, which 
seemed about the limit. 


ESTABLISHING BASIS HERD. 


I had been a student and admirer of Charles 
S. Rice of my own county. He was a thought- 


FOR NEW 


fal man, a good farmer and owner of a high- 
grade herd. 
sity of better breeding. 


He had convinced me of the neces- 
In company with his 


This is a sample of his AA, $2 
Mr Flater says many ,. .ople had 


point of view, a physical impos- 
sibility to develop large 
producers, without concentrates. 
After we have developed them, it 
a humanitarian neces- 
sity to continue the nutrition 
that nature intended. 
moment think you will develop 
good dairy .acers, do not for a 
your ideal upon scanty rations. Quite the con- 
trary, the animal and her progeny will retro- 
breeding, fceding and care go 


thse 


- is almost 
It will be 
This is 


so my 


grade unless, 
hand in hand. 


LOSSES CROSS BREEDING. 


FROM 
I have, with a full knowledge of 
put off a disagreeable 

I was led astray for two years and 


a human 
weakness, task as long 
as possible. 
tried cross preeding, using a Jersey bull upon 
grade Holstein cows. The only satisfaction is 
the hope, that by pen and tongue, I have been 
able to deter someone similarly disposed, from 
foolishness and loss. I promised, at the outset, 
to tell the truth, knowing 4he effect of ‘‘open 
confession.’ I should be negligent to my trust, 
if these errors and losses were not included. 
Should a dairyman read the.e articles, and has 
this false notion in his mind of combining the 
good qualities of breeds in one new blood, may 
I hope to influence him in other lines. How can 


{To Page 748.] 
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A Profitable Peach Orchard. 


[From Page 743.] 
vtwhen the fruit was sold. On the other 
j and, these trees are more likely to 
' ave @ fair crop next year than those 
, tat were overloaded. My success tHis 
ar brought many visitors to my 
ace. Some of my farmer friends left 

y orchard with a high fever and 

ily resolved that they were going to 
plant large orchards next month. 

REQUISITES OF SUCCESS. 

“J feel certain that if they plant, 
what they say they are going to, that 
in less than six years 90% of them 
will turn blue. Fruit-growing is a 
business that requires very careful at- 
tention. Only those who are in the 
business and can devote time and 
money along this line can hope for 
success, The careless ones must fall 
ly the wayside. 

“One of the first things to consider 
is soil and the location of the orchard. 
Many of our people do not realize the 
inroads that the San Jose scale and 
other insect pests and diseases can 
make.in an orchard in a short time. 


Here, like many other places, farmers. 


lecome enthusiastic over tiie success 
<f others and do not give the proper 
<ttention and study to the conditions 
that produced the _ results. Every 
farmer who goes into the fruit busi- 
ness should be thoroughly equipped 
with a first-class spraying outfit. He 
should understand the principles of 
fertilization, cultivation and pruning, 
as well as the adaptation of varieties 
and their succession during the ripen- 
ing period for market purposes. If a 
man neglects any of these vital points, 
he is sure to fail. The San Jose scale, 
that mysterious disease known as yel- 
lows, and several other insect pests 
and fungous diseases will put the care- 
less man out of business in a very 
short time. 

“On the other hand, the man who 
will attend strictly to his business and 
apply scientific teachings and methods 
in a practical way is sure to succeed. 
I sometimes think that there has been 
a sort of trust combination formed 
between insect pests and fungous 
cCiseases to put indifferent fruit grow- 
ers out of business. I have faith 
in fruit growing, and if conditions are 
S2vorable next. season, I think I can 
show something especially fine in ap- 
ples, plums and grapes in addition to 
my peaches. I do not expect a large 
crop of peaches next season, I now 
feel that I allowed many of my trees 
lo overbear this year, which mistake 
will not occur again on my place.” 


_ ~~ 

Destroying Plantain on Farms—<As 
plantain is an annual, starting early 
in the spring, the seed stems are fully 
matured by August 1. To prevent the 
seeds from ripening, set the guards of 
the mower low and cut them off close 
to the groufid. Repeat the mowing in 
a month, as the plants usually send up 
a second growth of stems. Wheat 
stubble or grass fields where plantain 
is abundant should be cut over every 
summer, leaving all the material on 
the ground as a mulch. This will 
prevent the grass befng killed out by 
the hot sun or dry weather. I find 
this method destroys other weeds and 
is a great help to clover, especially in 
wheat stubble.—[Samuel Noble, Bucks 
County, Pa. 





Many New Jersey farmers spray po- 
tatoes for blight, but very few of the 
total number. Most of those who 
spray have found it profitable. The 
number of those who spray is increas- 
ing. We recommend that spraying be 
begun early in July and repeated at 
intervals of from seven to 14 days. 
This varies with the weather condi- 
tions and the rapid growth of the 
vines.. We use bordeaux, formula 
6-6-50, that is six pounds blue stone, 
six pounds lime and 50 gallons water. 
To this we. add one pound paris green 
when the bugs are present.—[G. F. 
Warren, Horticulturist N J Exper Sta. 


FIELD, GARDEN 


Finds Lima Beans Profitable. 


D. 8S. KELSEY, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT. 

In the garden no one item has reg- 
ularly paid me better than the lima 
bean. For eight years I supplied the 
large hotels at Saratoga Springs, N Y. 
All hat time I was, so far as I know, 
the only grower of lima beans in the 
Adirondack region. Not that I ad- 
vise people to go north to grow them, 
but there is a popular notion that 
lima beans belong to the hot, sandy 
soils of the south. They will mature 
anywhere that corn will mature. 

The bean needs plenty of or- 
ganic nitrogen, that is, stable manure 
or if chemicals dried fish, cottonseed 
meal blood or tankage; never nitrates 
or guano. Rows should always go 
north and south, that the sun may 
have full access everywhere. The 
rows should be 3% feet apart for the 
very smallest bush varieties, and 5 
feet for the poles, but the hills may 
be close together, making a kind of 
hedge row. The south and southeast 
exposure and sun slope are best, but a 
skillful gardener will produce an 
abundant crop on the northeast side 
of a cold hill. 

As to prices, you can almost make 
your own. I have received as high as 
$2.25 per bushel wholesale, and very 
seldom as low as $1. I like sod land, 
plowed after haying the summer be- 
fore, with a cover crop, plowed in 
early the following spring plus many 
harrowtngs. I use chemical fertil- 
izers only broadcast, excepting a little 
superphosphate in the hill or drill. 
Always drill the bush varieties. 

In the case of selecting seed from 
the dwarf varieties one must carefully 
avoid any plants that show a tendency 
to revert back to “running.” This is 
particularly true with the Burpee. Its 
natural inclination to twine has not 
been entirely bred out. As a com- 
mercial proposition I see no reason 
why pole limas should be planted any 
more. 





American Nurserymen at Dallas. 





Business and good fellowship were 
the prominent features of the 31st an- 
nual meeting of the American asso- 
ciation of nurserymen. This met at 
Dallas, Tex, June 13-15. This was the 
first meeting of the association west of 
the Mississippi river. A special train 
carried over 150 eastern and northern 
nurserymen from St Louis. Over 300 
delegates were present and they entered 
with spirit into the discussions of 
trade and business subjects. Only one 
session a day was held, the remainder 
of the time being given up to a thor- 
ough enjoyment of the lavish enter- 
tainment provided by the commercial 
club and citizens of Dallas, 

A cordial welcome to Texas was ex- 
tended by Stanley H. Watson and a 
hearty response given by Judge Lynn 
of Rochester, N Y. Pres E. Albert- 
son of Indiana, in his address, de- 
tailed the work which the various 
committees had accomplished. The 
transportation committee, through the 
revision in freight classification, which 
they had been able to secure, had 
saved the nurserymen over $50,000 in 
freight rates the past year. He rec- 
ommended that a permanent agent be 
employed by the association, who 
would give aii his time to the interests 
of the association and meet with all the 
committees on freight classification. He 
also recommended a uniform grading 
for nursery stock. Treas C. L. Yates 
of New York, reported a very satis- 
factory balance. 

The matter of a national quarantine 
law had been studied into the past 
year by the legislative committee but 
no recommendations were made. The 
committee met’ with the. nursery in- 
spectors and economic entomologists 
with the expectation of arriving at a 
common understanding as to the 
things necessary for the protection of 
orchards and vineyards of the several 
states from any danger of contami- 


AND ORCHARD 


nated nursery stock passing from one 
state to another. The committee was 
enabled to bring about a very satisfac- 
tory understanding. . 

«mong the social features were @ 
barbecue given by the commercial 
club, a reception by Col S. E. Moss, a 
dance by the ladies of the city and 
a banquet. One of the features of the 
meeting was the fine exhibit of fruits 
and vegetables. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Pres, Orlando Harrison of 
Maryland; vice-pres, J. W. Hill of 
Iowa; sec, George C. Seager of Roch- 
ester, N Y; treas, C. L. Yates of New 
York; executive com, Emery Albert- 
son of Indiana, chairman; J. H. Day- 
ton of Ohio, F. H. Stannard of Kan- 
sas. The next meeting will be at De- 
troit. 


The Fine Points in Curing Clover Hay. 


PUTNAM COUNTY, 0. 





JOHN BEGG, 





Clover when intended for hay, 
should be cut when in full bloom. 
When left until the majority of the 
heads are brown the stalk becomes 
more woody and contains less nitrog- 
enous material in the best form for 
feed for live stock. Clover should be 
cut during the afternoon or evening, 
rather than in the morning or early 
part of the day. : 

It should be tedded or turned either 
with tedder or by hand before the top 
of the swath becomes too dry. By 
careful tedding at this period the air 
is allowed to circulate through the 
swath and the hay is cured much 
more evenly than when allowed to 
lie too long before being stirred at all. 

Where a hay loader is used, it is 
sometimes advantageous to ted clover 
hay twice to get all the dampness cut 
of it before putting it in barns. Where 
the hay is loaded by hand from cocks 
or piles, this is seldom necessary. 
Clover hay should never be put in the 
mow when damp, with the expecta- 
tion that it will cure out in mow. I 
have never found it so in my experi- 
ence. On the contrary, hay put in in 
that way comes out inacondition whol- 
ly unfit for food. We do not like put- 
ting clover hay in shocks, unless the 
weather is settled, as it generally takes 
more or less water when rain comes 
and is harder to cure than when not 
put up in that way. 

If the weather is very brittle, as it 
was last year in this latitude, small 
amounts should be cut so that too 
much will not be down at one time. 
My practice is to cut one day about 
what I can put in the next, so that if 
the weather breaks and my hay gets 
wet after it is almost cured our loss 
will be comparatively small. Last 
year during the wet weather, I know 
of farmers who lost five or six acres 
by cutting down too much at one 
time. Besides, if the weather proves 
warm and clear, when so much is cut 
at one time the last to be taken in 
will be too dry to handle well and so 
many of the leaves will drop off while 
handling that the value of the hay 
will be greatly reduced. Clear, rather 
mild or cool weather is better for cur- 
ing clover hay than real scorching, hot 
weather. 

The practice of salting clover hay 
when putting it in the mow is a use- 
less one, in my opinion. I never prac- 
tice it and rarely have any spoiled 
hay. Stock will relish it just as well 
where it is not salted and do better 
where they get salt as they want it in 
barn or shed. A good program for 
hay making and one which I endeavor 
to carry out is about as follows: Cut 
the latter part of day, about as much 
as can be’ taken care of the next 
afternoon, this to be governed of 
course by the amount of help at hand. 
Begin tedding by 10 a m the next day 
if the weather is clear. By 1 or 2 p 
m, begin hauling to the barn. Clean 
up if possible all that is down. Have 
a@ team cutting for next day and so on 
each day. 

















Cultivating Raspberries Advantageously 
J. J. LANGLEY, STEUBEN COUNTY, NY. 

I recommend setting red raspber- 
ries in the triangular form on steep 
side hills, This method allows three 
ways of cultivating, viz: crossways 
of the hill and then slanting up the 
hill from the opposite directions. The 
advantages of this method or system 
of cultivation over the check row sys- 
tem are that, by thus cultivating, one 
cuts off the corners of the hills of 
plants, the soil is less liable to wash, 
and it is easier for the horse than if 
straight up the hill. The first year 
the bushes should be cultivated the 
three ways to keep down the suckers. 
The second year, they may be culti- 
vated one way (crossways of the hill) 
and the spaces between allowed to fill 
in, thus making a narrow hedge row. 

After the second year, the plants 
will not sucker as much and can be 
cultivated less frequently than before. 
A good plan is to mulch the bushes 
between the rows with straw after the 
second year. All old canes should be 
removed, also the young ones that are 


not wanted. Don’t leave too many 
young canes in the row. The tops of 
the young canes should be cut off, 


thus causing the bush to throw out 
laterals, which bear most of the fruit. 
I would like to hear from readers of 
American Agriculturist. 
———————— 

On a plot of four acres on which I 
drilled corn and at the same time run 
turnip seed with the fertilizer, I ob- 
tained a splendid growth of well- 
eared corn, which matured. After it 
had been removed and before freez- 
ing weather set in, I gathered from 
this same piece about 700 bushels of 
turnips. I found these especially val- 
uable in feeding milch cows, that 
were to be officially tested.—[Horace 
L. Bronson, Cortland County, N Y. 





Twenty years back, an intelligent 
merchant of the Chesapeake peninsu- 


la prophesied that “the time wil! 
come when oranges will be grow! 
here like peaches.” This does no 


look so palpably imaginary now as 
it did then. Not every farmer is fit- 
ted by either education or inclination 
to grow fruit under easy conditions 
And a much larger per cent are de- 
ficient in essentials to meet and con- 
quer the complications now presented. 
[J. W. Kerr, Caroline County, Md. 
I have found August sown rye very 
useful as autumn and winter pasturé 
for hogs. It makes invaluable forag« 
and though pastured without stint, 


shows no bad effects in spring, but 
yields a large crop of grain. Tw: 
acres kept 40 Berkshires on fresh 


feed all the fall and until about May 
5, when the crop was knee high.—[H 
C. Harpending, Yates County, N Y. 





I am in sympathy with the saf: 
roads movement of American Agricul- 
turist. I believe that speed law break- 
ing automobilists should not be al- 
lowed on our public highways.—([J 
A. Delaney, Orange County, N Y. 





A Food, Not a Medicine—Because of 
its many beneficial qualities do 


not make the mistake that Muel- 
ler’s Molasses Grains is intended 
as a medicine. It- is a stock 


food. It is peculiarly fitted for 
summer, because it can be fed with 
green fodder of all kinds with perfect 
safety. It is a flesh buiMer and is be- 
coming widely and favorably known. 
Mr Mueller makes a very liberal prop- 
osition to send 100 pbuhds on ap- 
proval, satisfaction guaranteed or no 
pay. His address is 502.Commerce St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Writé*‘him to-day. 


mentioning American Agriculturist, if 
Her feeding. 


you are interested in bé 















The Moulting Season. 


H. E. HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y. 


During the moult, egg production 
falls off, or practically ceases for 
awhile, Owing to the decrease in egg 
production, there is sometimes a ten- 
dency toward a diminished interest in 
the poultry on the farm, and they are 
left pretty much to themselves, and 
yet at no time can right care and at- 
tention be bestowed to better advan- 
than during the moulting season, 


ize 


Fowls on free range are able to do 
with less attention than those in 
yards, because of the variety of food 
they pick up, in the worms and in- 
sects. Still, they would do much bet- 


ter for their owner, if he gave them 
more attention. It is well to fremem- 
ber which hens moult early, and dis- 
pose of the late moulting birds when 
the times comes to kill or sell. 

I find that by keeping the fowls in 
a fairly warm house and feeding well 
with the right kind of food at about 
moulting time, that they will moult 
easily and at the right season. Fowls 
that roost on trees or in sheds exposed 
to the winds, are apt to moult much 
later. I believe forcing an extra early 
moult has grave disadvantages. The 
production of an entirely new coat of 





POULTRY 


oats being especially good in this re- 
spect, and the foods mentioned above, 
best results are obtained. 

The main things to bear in mind 
are to have the fowls in a comfortably 
warm house, to feed well, to let them 
get insects, etc, or supply this animal 
food with meat in some form, to feed 
sunflower seeds or else small quanti- 
ties of oil meal, to use oats with the 
other grains and carefully to watch 
the fowls during the time, and notice 
which moult early or late, and help 
those that moult hard by penning 
them by themselves and giving them 
special attention. 


———~_—_—_—_ 
How to Test Queens. 





“If the honey producer is rearing 
queens for his own use, they may be 
introduced into full .colonies as soon 
as they begin to lay, says Dr E. F. 
Phillips of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington, 
DC. A fair idea of the value of the 
queen may be formed from the num- 
ber and regularity of the eggs laid 
in the nucleus box, and if latér she 
is found to be mismated, or not up to 
the standard in egg laying in a full 
colony, she should be discarded. A 
queen may be tested as to the purity 
of mating by allowing her brood to 














SPRAYING CELERY WITH BORDEAUX 


The spraying 


illustration shows how 


Irving C. Smith of Wisconsin 


handles bordeaux spray after the celery has gotten too big to use the thréte- 


row sprayer with good effect. 
less, for over 


He says: 
30 years and never saw blight on it until about five years ago. 


We have grown celery, more or 


Now it is almost as necessary to spray for blight as to poison potato bugs. 
The cart is made by putting a platform, with rigid thills, on an old axle 


and wheels which were lying around the place. 
side so the horse will not walk on the 


feathers requires the consumption of 
a great deal of the right kind of food. 


Of this food, I consider sunflower 
seeds and beef scraps or insects, 
worms, etc, highly important. Sun- 
flowers are easily grown and their 


seed can be used to great advantage 
during the moult. The oil in the seed 
is considered good, not only for the 
growth of feathers, but also to put 
upon these a fine gloss without giving 
the creamy tinge, in white varieties of 


fowls, which corn is apt to cause at 
times. Fowls in yards should have 
plenty of meat, either in the form of 
scraps or meal during this period: 
those on free range do not need so 
much, ; 

During the moulting season, heavy 


feeding can be given with little danger 
of any of the fowls becoming too fat 
and will have a tendency to make 
them moult freely, easily and quickly. 
I do not mean by this, to keep the 
fowls yarded and feed heavily with 
corn as the principal food, for this al- 
So will tend to,make them moult late; 
but by giving,them a variety of grain, 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Lay's Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





The thills are set at one 


row. Use heavy pressure on pump. 


emerge in a small nucleus, but no esti- 
mate can be made in this way con- 
cerning her prolificness. In testing 
for pure mating, however, the en- 
trance should be covered with perfor- 
ated zinc to prevent the colony from 
swarming out. bd 

Tested queens which have been kept 
in full colonies to observe purity of 
mating, and which after one season 
show they possess ability to produce 
strong colonies, are sold as select test- 
ed. For breeding, nothing but the 
very best of select tested queens 
should be used. Great care should 
be exercised in choosing such queens 
by watching purity of mating, pro- 
lificness, honey production of work- 
ers, disposition of bees, tendency to 
keep a very large colony of bees at 
all seasons; and especially care should 
be taken that brood rearing does not 
cease as soon as the honey flow slack- 
ens in midsummer, 

Some bees, otherwise good, will stop 
brood rearing with the first sign of 
a decrease in honey, with the result 
that the colony enters the fall flow 
with old bees, and that scarcely any- 
thing but old bees are in the colony 
at the beginning of winter. This is 
probably the essential cause of the 
excessive death of bees in early spring, 
known as spring dwindling. 








AND BEES 


Farmers to Lift Prizes. 








Can you point out a weak point in 
any advertisement in this journal? 
What information, facts or descrip- 
tions about the articles are omitted, 
which in your judgment, should be 
included? For instance, what are the 
important things which you want to 
know about a cream separator, the 
low-down wagon, or any farm tool? 
In brief, mention all the defects which 
you believe keep the advertisement of 
farm supplies from being clear and 
complete. For the best letter answer- 
ing this question we will give a first 
prize of any $2 book 
Orange Judd Co’s catalog, two prizes 
each of $1.50 worth of books and three 
prizes of any of our dollar books. 
Brief catalog of our agricultural books 
will be sent free upon request. The 
time for taking part in this contest has 
been so extended that letters may be 
mailed up to as late a date as July 2. 

The object of this little contest is 
to see if you can offer suggestions that 
may be of value to our friends and 
yours, the advertisers in this periodi- 
cal. You may hit on an idea that 
they will be willing to pay you for, in 
cash or goods. We also want more 
farmers to consult the catalog issued 
by our book department, for almost 
every farmer will be immensely helped 
by rightly using the up-to-date and 
practical information set forth in our 
modern books upon agricultural topics. 





One of the Latest Developments in 
the poultry business is a co-operative 
stock company to conduct a poultry 
farm, and also to market the eggs and 
poultry of its members in _  va- 
rious parts of the country by pooling 
their shipments. The former idea is 
not new,'the latter is quite a new ef- 
fort to solve the ever pressing prob- 
lem of how to market most advan- 
tageously. “No one breeder is now 
large enough, standing alone, to break 
into the inner circle of the large deal- 
ers’ trade and secure what is his due. 
Pooling shipments and using cold 
storage at times to protect the egg 
market from becoming overstocked, 
and at times holding back the ship- 
ments of market poultry, will make a 
stronger, more even, and a still more 
profitable market for all producers,” 
says the promoter. Of course the suc- 
cess of any such scheme depends up- 
on capable management and the ex- 
tent to which it is supported by its 
members, 





Wants Another Ton—I find that I 
cannot afford to be without a supply 
of Schumacher’s Stock Feed. Please 
ship me another ton at once. It has 
given such results with my hogs and 
cows that I find it is much cheaper 
than other purchased feeds. I feed 
it with good silage to my cows and 
they have kept in good condition and 
have gained in their milk flow right 
along. I am also feeding it to a drove 
of 30 fattening hogs, and since begin- 
ning to add it to the ration their gains 
have increased considerably. 
some time they did not seem to relish 
their feed and I had difficulty in mak- 
ing them eat enough, but now they 
clean the entire ration up at once. 
The principal benefits from it seem to 
be that the animals always like it and 
that it keeps their digestive organs in 
healthy pe Se M. Holman, 
Strafford County, N H. 


HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six | 



















and eight forks, 
for k and 2 horses. 








Bave time and labor in 5 es and turning and 
INCREASE THE VALU HAY., 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


For | 








GASOLINE 
ENGINE USERS 


SAVE MONEY AND TROUBLE 
by using the EDISON SPARK COIL. It is scien. 





selected from 


tifically proportioned to save the batteries and 
has nothing to adjust or understand. It givesa 
=" fat,” hot spark every time and does away with 
ignition troubles. 

THE EDISON BATTERY is the cheapest form 
of Battery energy. We are ready to prove that 
it is three times cheaper than dry batteries in the 
long run. It does not fag out and need resting but 
stands up steadily to the end of its guaranteed 
life, then an Edison Renewal makes it ¢ as 
Both coil and battery were perfected by 
Thomas A. Edison and are sold by his own com- 
pany. Send for Book on “ Battery Sparks. 


EDISON 
MFG. CO., 


32 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Square, New York, =. 
304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, —s 

25 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.,  ihpanG Etoma 


KILL%LICE 

























Why let lice eat up your poultry 
profits? Kill the lice with the 


LIGHTNING 
Lice Killing Machine 


Guaranteed to do the work better, quicker, 
More easily and more thoroughly than 
any other method. Sold on positive 
Goon of yet ore money 
k, if you are not * 
perfectly Jvatistled. 
Get one at once 


















a, 
Chas. Sehiid Co., ‘Dept. 8 
Cleveland, 0, Dra toae R office.) 


Eli 


3s ates ond ne of 








are. econ ae Stand- 
ard. Lead in character 
of work, speed, easy 
and safe 

Don't buy until yo 
seethe Eli catalogue. 
Mailed free, Write 
for it today. 











6 rows at atime, any 
wia . wit 


TRACTION 
Brown’s co PRESSED 
AIR SPRAY R. 


Constant pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
Power costs hag 100 gal- 
lon ess tank 1 brass 
er feotly adapted tleo to or- 
‘ » 5 are the largest man 
po wore if spray pumps tn the 
world, band “and power, ipoluding the 
famous “ Autotpray.” 
Send for Catalogue. 


€.C. Grown Ce., % Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 


TRY Vive wep orcB 
We keep ev- 
erything in the 

TRY:::; Incu- 


POUL RY Stock, Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth hav ing 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New ork City. 























a profitable and pleasant recreation or bus. 
iness. Write for free 60 page and 
sample of our Bee Paper. 


The A. I. Root Go., Medina, Ohio. 
ARE “FAMOUS 


wherever planted; are planted 

everywhere trees are grown, Free 

Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.-Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Me, * 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale—Leadin regen, corel 

moss in baskets. Write sr: As 
Cash with order. Plants nme about June ith 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 














A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 
an advertiser is to Say. 

t old, reliable A. A.’ 

time. You'll get @ more prompt 

did before. 


as 


Rane 
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MACHINE ste 'hecren 
from the milk 
uicker than wringers squeeze water 
rom clothes. It gets a quarter to 
ahalf more cream than by setting, 
becauseit uses centrifugal force—a 
force thousands of times stronger, 
uicker, more effective than the 
orce that makes cream rise in pans. 


harples 


TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Skimming finished five minutes 
after milking, because pas ba. of ten can 
run Tubular during milking. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim 
milk is fed still warm from cow. 
Half less + ames labor and 
expense, because only cream is put 
away. Catalog X-100 explainsclearly. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
Toronto, Can. West Chester,Pa, Chicago, lll, 





SECURITY 
GALL CURE 


POSITIVELY CURES 


ISORE SHOULDER 


SORE NECKS OR BACKS ON 


HORSES 4c MULES 


IT. CURES THEM ANYWAY. 
IN HARNESS, UNDER SADDLE OR IDLE 
JF NOT SQLO IN YOUR TOWN WE WILL GEND YOU 


FRE E SAMPLE. if you send ve 


the name of your desler. 
Put up In 26c, 50c and $1.00 Cans 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS: 


SECURITY REMEDY Co- 


ML Ta 














po.is™ 











[BSORBINE 


. Removes Bursa! 

Thickened = lars ait =a] 
Parts, and any Puff or Sweliin 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
without laying the horse up. Does 
blister, stain or remove the hair. 82.00 
bottle,delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 
bottle.. Cures Synovitis, Weepin; Sinew, 
Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic eposits, 
reduces Varicose Ve ns, Nesioooaie, Hydrocele, 
Allays pain. Book free. Genuine mfd. only yy 


W. 6 YOUNG, P. D. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 













Let Us Tell Y: 
big Free Tel You @ ry 
erican Manure Spre. 
—sold On Trial and On Time—is the a Spreader 
value on the market. With the catalogue goes our 
Somsey on the Value, Care and A Hoations of Ma- 
ure, It's a fertilizer 4 well to 
knows.” Write for these two po. 
American 


The 


American Fruit Culturist 
By John J. Thomas 


Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood. 


In its present form this standard pomological 
work -is practically a new book, containing 
practical directions for the propagation and cul- 
ture of all the fruits adapted to the United 
States, Numerous chapters have been added upan 
subjects which have become of practical value and 
vital importance to all would-be fruit growers, The 
chapter on insects and diseases has been greatly 
extended, the section treating of the varieties of 
the different kinds of fruits has been very thor- 
oughly revised so as to inclide all the approved 
newer sorts; and new chapters have been added 
on nuts, wild fruits and sub-tropical fruits. All 
illustrations of fruits are from average-sized spec- 
mens, and are life-size unless otherwise definitely 
stated. A systematic classification has been adopted 
for the principal fruits. By placing them under 
separate and characteristic heads, the cultivator is 
enabled to distinguish and remember each sort with 
more readiness than where all are thrown indis- 
criminately together. The distinguishing character- 
isties of this work are: I. The arrangement of the 
chapters. II. The systematic classification of most 
of the large fruits, and more especially of the 
epples and pears, III. The condensed descriptions 
ef fruits, which have been mostly taken from the 
ripened specimens. IV. The copious illustrations 
of the various operations. No other work of its 
character. has enjoyed the popularity of this one, 
which has now been brought up to the most recent 
:tandard. Illustrated by nearly 800 engravings, 5x8 
inches. 823 pages. Cloth. Price, §2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 


'« We want to send you on 
“the press. It tells wh the 
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Thirty Years in Dairying. 


[From Page 745.] 

we expect to unite two forces, each 
the result of the widest differentiation 
and of long standing and expect peace 
and harmony in the offspring? It 
was in our own case, a costly experi- 
ment and I am willing to drop the 
whole question by saying, ‘don’t!’ 
Line breeding from proper selection 
is safe. Do not attempt violent out- 
crosses. While you may secure a 
phenomenal producer, for the major- 
ity you will need constantly to apolo- 
gize. 


=—_ 


Protection for Cows in Summer. 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 








In summer, cows require protection 
from the following influences: 1, from 
the sun’s rays when these are so warm 


as to produce discomfort; 4, from 
flies in the fly season; and 3, from 
rain storms, cold, prolonged and se- 
vere. Neglecting to furnish any one 
of these will seriously lessen milk 
yields. 

Cows are of course protected from 
the sun’s rays when they are 


furnished with shade. This may come 
from trees growing in the pastures, 
singly or in clumps, or in places ac- 
cessible to them, by a cheap roof in 
the pasture, sustained by poles and 
covered with straw, or by the stables 
in which they are kept in winter. 

To shade from either of these 
sources, during the continuance of the 
fly season, is the strong objection that 
they furnish breeding places in which 
flles multiply with great rapidity. 
This is owing to the droppings which 
accumulate in such centers, In these 
the flies deposit their eggs. Because 
of this, shade furnished by the stables 
is preferable, since when properly 
provided it is cooler, and as shown be- 
low, flles may be in a great measure 
excluded. Basement stables are spe- 
cially suitable for summer protection, 
because of their greater relative cool- 
ness. 

PROTECTION FROM FLIES. 

Absolute protection from flies dur- 
ing the fly season is not practicable 
without successive outlay of materials 
used in spraying the animals, or in 
the labor involved in applying them, 
or in both. Nevertheless, very much 


| may be done with profit to promote 


their comfort during such seasons. 
Three methods of protection are adopt- 
ed. First, they are kept in stables 
during the day. These are thorough- 
ly ventilated and yet are kept so dark 
that flies do not care to stay, much 
less to work in them Second, they 
are sprayed with some preparation of- 
fensive to the flies, either through its 
odor or its sticky character. This 
must be done with sufficient frequency 
to accomplish the purpose. Third, 
they are covered with blankets, light, 
coarse and cheap, and these are kept 
in place by elastic bands, 

The Kansas station recommends the 
following spray: Dissolve two cakes 
of laundry soap in water and mix 
with the solution 114 pounds of resin, 
one-half pint of fish oil and enough 
water to make three gallons. Use 
about one-half pint on each cow two 
or three times a week until the hair 
becomes coated with resin. This may 
be applied with a brush or also as 
@ spray. ° 

Of all the methods of fighting flies, 
the first would seem to be the best, 
as it furnishes more of coolness than 
the other forms of shade, gives the 
most perfect of the three forms of 
protection from flies and makes it eas- 
ily practicable to give the cows sup- 
plemental food, which is necessary 
during much of the grazing season. 

The chief objection to it is the labor 
involved in removing the droppings, 
but this is largely offset Dy the in- 
creased value of the same,. as com- 
pared with having it deposited in the 
pastures, where much waste follows. 
Much may also be done to prevent 
the multiplication of flies by promptly 





CARING FOR THE DAIRY COW 


removing all manure from the yards 
in the spring, and by drawing daily or 
at quite short intervals that made 
subsequently and applying it where 
needed. <A free use of lime in the 
yards is also further helpful. 

Gentle summer rains do not harm 
cows or milk while in the pastures. 
They may prove grateful to them. It 
is different with violent rains. Even 
though not cold they are in some de+ 
gree harmful. 


os aecsaegiiaiaanias oleae 
Our Veteri rinary Adviser. 


Conducted for this joutnal. by Donald McIntosh, 
V 8S, professor of veterinary science at Illinois college 
of agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge,. but for ifmmediate personal advice by 
mail $1 should be inclosed,. The emotions print- 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but reliable 
remedies for certain troubles are almost always 
named in our advertising columns and often can 
advantageously employed for the very ailment in- 
quired about. 

Chronic Catarrh—D. H., Pennsylva- 
nia, has a mare that has a cough and 
a discharge from the nose. She is in 
poor condition. Steam the nostrils 
twice a day by putting 2 tablespoons- 
ful turpentine into a pail of boiling 
water and holding it under the ani- 
mal’s head (but not near enough to 
scald) for 15 minutes at a time. Al- 
so give 1% drams sulphate of cop- 
per at a dose twice a day. Continue 
the above named treatment for a 
month or more if needed. 


Chronic Cough—H. E. H., Long Is- 
land, has some cows that have 
a cough. They eat well and are in 
good condition. Mix 4 ozs each of 
sulphate of iron, nitrate of potassium 
and gentian. Divide into 24 doses, 
give one once a day in bran mash un- 
til all are taken. The above named 
quantity is sufficient for one cow. 








Leucorrhoea—cC. B. A., Mississippi, 
has @ mare that has a discharge from 
the vagina. Also lost a horse, caused 
by stoppage of his urine. First, give 
the mare 1%% drams sulphate of cop- 
per at a dose twice a day in bran 
mash. Also mix 2 ozs each of sul- 
phate of zinc and acetate of lead with 
1% gal water. 
into the vagina once a day. Continue 
the above named treatment until the 
animal is cured. Second, medicines 
should not be given to animals suf- 
fering from stoppage of urine until 
the cause is found. In such cases 
a qualified veterinarian should be 
called in as soon as possible. 





Great Stock Appetizer—Probably no 
stock tonic ever produced more satis- 
factory results than the great tonic 
preventive manufactured by the E. E. 
Gray company of Hinsdale, Ill. This 
gives excellent results with all classes 
of farm stock, inducing them to eat 
freely and assimilate their food com- 
pletely. It is especially adapted to 
horses and cattle. Charles Wilson of 
the North Dakota state fair associa- 
tion of Fargo says: “I have used your 
tonic in my stables and find after a 
thorough trial that it will do exactly 
as you claim. I can recommend it to 
anyone who has a sick horse, or horses 
troubled with the diseases advertised 
to be cured by you.” Send for full 
particulars to tf E. E. Gray Co, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 





Excellent Silage Machinery—A right | 


working silage cutter and approved 
machinery for elevating into the 
silo, are necessaries if you 
make good speed in ensilage making 
time. The Smalley silage cutters, 
blowers and carriers, of the Harder 
Manufacturing Company, Box 14, 
Cobleskill, N Y, 
among the best type of this class of 
machines. Proof of their superiority 
is to be found, not only in the fact 
that they are popular with the leading 


siloists throughout the country, but | 


they are also used by many state in- 
stitutions, east and west. Their cata- 
log, which is free, gives much valu- 
able information on silage cutters. 
Note the advertisement elsewhere and 
write direct to the Harder Manufac- 
turing Company at the address there 
given. 





My mother and I think the old re- 
liable American Agriculturist the best 
farm paper we ever read. I am 20 
years old and hope I may live to be 
one of your old subscribers.—[M. B., 
Monmouth County, N J. 





Inject a pint of this | 








FRED E. IELSTON 
Artesian Well Water Co., 
222 East State St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The American Cereal Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
Gentlemen:—For years I have been 
prejudiced against the use of western 
mixed feeds as my experience in their 
use was very unsatisfactory. But, as 
I have successfully used 


Schumacher’s 
Stock Feed 


corn, oats and barley) for my horses 
uring the past two years it is a 
pay for me to endorse it. My 
orses are always free from sickness, 
in prime condition and ready for work 
at any moment, being able to make the 
heaviest hauls without fatigue. We 
use no whips nor condition powders, 
rather believe in generous feeding of 

best quality teed. 

Yours truly 

(Signed) Fred E. Wiston 














Direct vou 
30 Days Test 


You want an easy running separator 
and the Cleveland is the oenty all ball- 
bearing separator made. 

You want an ee! cleaning separator andthe 
Cleveland is the first separator and the only 
One that uses aluminum inits skimming de- 
vice. The only metal that milk will not stick 
to. Nocoating to wear off. Non-corrosive, non- 
poisonous. The metal recommended by scien- 
tists for cook utensils. 

You want a long lived separator and the 
Cleveland has the fewest parts of any separa- 
tor made and gets resulis at slowest speed. 
Fewer parts, less wear, less repairs. The 
—— is a guaranteed perfect skimmer. 

want to save money and the Cieveland 
is Nee only high grade separator thatis sold at 
@ reasonable price. And we'll let you prove 
this for yourself before you invest one cent by 
trying @ Cleveland on your own farm. No 
money in advance. Our catalog tells you how to 
a Cleveland and save money. Write for it. 
THE CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. D, 62 Mi 


ichigan Ave,, H. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 











RELIEF iS SURE. 








Boay 
largements cured 
quickly cos perma- 
nently with 


Spavin Cure. 

pie Sed Ean Curea Wonder. Holderness, W. H., July 29, 06. 
INDALL CO. 

Enclosed find = two cent stamp for on 


which 
bee valuable horse book. I have tied! KENDALL 
CURE andi ber CHAS. A. HASEE 








Price $ lor $5. Greatest known liniment for family 
use. All aoe Accept no substitute. The pavens book, 
“Treatise on the Horse" free from druggi 
Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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Not only a// the cream, but Jdetter 
cream—and so bigger profits, if you 
Use The 


Improved Frictionless 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separator 


Easy to run, easy to 
clean. Let us — 
its superiority. Dairy 
books /ree. Write 
today. 






































EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
Bloomfield, 
NEWTON'S 


POT TO TEAS ea eee 


A Specific for Wind and Throst 
troubles. 25 years in ———— 
ar, ice, 14 years on the 
martes provesits worth. One 
te two cans will effect 
manent cure for 
Hébves. $ $1.00 per can. 4!) 
ect, ay prapaid. 
Send for booklet of 
THE NEWTON REMEDY ati Toledo, Ohio 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on LEjitorial Page. 























CALVES FEEDING. 


HOLSTEIN 


See article on Page 745. 











Grain Rations for Fattening Wethers. 





For the past four years, feeding 
trials have been conducted at the Wis- 
consin experiment station, to’test the 
relative value of various grain ra- 
tions for fattening yearling wethers. 
The wethers used in the triais were 
carefully selected, intelligently and 

skillfully fed and were shown each 


year at the International live stock ex- 
position held in Chicago; the idea be- 
ing to put them in prime condition, 
as regards form and quality of mutton, 


to enable them to compete success- 
fully with other fat sheep, exhibited 
at this show. The competiton was 
both on foot in the show ring and on 
the block. The care and management 
was all that could be bestowed. 
Sixteen ethers of the middle- 
wooled class were selected each year 


lots as uniform 
size, and gen- 


and divided into four 
as possible, as to breed, 


eral ,quality. 

The lots were arranged to receive 
their respective grain rations from 
separate pens, and ran together for 
roughage and pasture. They were 
turned to pasture every day the 
weather permitted and given all the 
chance possible for exercise up to 
within a few days of the time the 
trials closed. 

The first year the following grain 


rations wereefed: Lot 1, equal parts 


by weight of cracked corn and whole 
oats; Lot 2, equal weights of cracked 
peas and whole oats; Lot 3, equal 
weights of cracked wheat and whole 
oats: Lot 4, whole oats. During the 


years 1908 and 1904 the grain rations 
for the respective lots were the same, 
with the exception that cracked barley 
was substituted for cracked wheat 
with Lot 3. The roughage consisted 
of pasture, hay, cabbage and roots. 
The feeding period usually com- 
menced the last of July or early in 
August, and extended to about the 
micdle of November. 

The results of this experiment indi- 
cate that a mixture of cracked corn 
and whole oats is the most economical 
feed and best for producing mutton 
of the highest quality. The oat ration 
seems best for producing firm hand- 
ling quality without softness or over- 


ripeness. Peas ard oats are also high- 
ly recommended for this purpose, but 
fThey proved expensive. Barley and 


oats gave results that warrant further 
trial. The single year’s test of wheat 
and oats was not satisfactory. 
eee. ee 
Health is far more catching than 
disease. Every hen will catch her 
share if given a reasonable chance, 




















WHITE PLYMOUTH BOCES. 
“I saw your ah in old reliable A A.” 





Notes from the Dairy Farms 


My 11 grade cows doing as well as 
last year, judging by the cash record. 
Last year the herd of nine avéraged 
$62.72. Holsteins and Durhams are 
most popular here. Prices are 20c a 
can less than exchange. Farmers all 
treated alike and generally satisfied. 
About 20 cans are shipped from local 


station. Pastures about as last year. 
Plenty of roughage. Have been feed- 
ing 1% bus silage, 6 qts grain and 
ample clover hay. Principal concen- 
trated feeds are wheat bran costing 
$1.20, corn meal $1.15 and linseed meal 
$1.85 mixed 100 Ibs each of the first 


two to 50 of last. Middlings cost $1.20, 
dairy cows $40.—[W. L. Howie, Brad- 
ford County, Pa. 


Holsteins are my choice; they sell 
best here where the breed is most 
popular. I have 30 pure breds and 30 


grades with a full-blooded registered 
bull. Milk yield is about the same 
this year as last. Borden prices pre- 
vail here: Apr $1.30, May $1.05, June 
90c, July $1, Aug $1.15, Sept $1.30. 
About 80,000 lbs shipped daily. Pas- 
ture not so good as last year. Rough- 
age mostly gone. I feed 8 ats bran, 
3 qts meal, with abundant hay. Corn 
meal costs $1.10, dairy cows $40 to 
$50.—[F. M. Tiffany, Chenango Coun- 
ty, NY. 

Last fall, when we were milking about 
160 cows, we were feeding bran and 
cottonseed meal mixed, and were not 
getting the 
great many of our cows aborted from 
the use of the cottonseed meal and I 
quit feeding it altogether, and was 
looking for a substitute. Of course it 
was something rich in protein that I 
wanted. I happened to notice an ad- 
vertisement in your paper, of Con- 
tinental gluten feed, and after some 
investigation, decided to try a car of 
it. The car came in on November 5, 
and we were at that time feeding the 
bran and cottonseed mixed with corn 
silage and hay. I started the cows on 
four pounds a day of the gluten feed 
with the silage and cut out everything 
else. The results were astonishing, the 
cows gained 110 gallons of milk in 11 
days, and at a much less cost than 
when we were feeding the other feed. 
Since that time we have fed five cars 
of it and I will never be without it 
again, as I consider it the best single 
ration that I know of to-day, and be- 
ing so rich in nitrogenous matter, and 
about three-fourths of this being con- 
verted into liquid and solid excrement, 
it adds very much to the value of the 
manure pile.—[W. R. Harvey, Super- 
intendent Filston Farms, Oread, Bal- 
timore Co, Md. 


The Dread of Spavin—Spavin, 
many horse owners is an ailment 
greatly dreaded. However, others 
who have had experience regard it but 
lightly. If treated thoroughly, it can 
be cured easily by that standard stable 
remedy, Kendall’s Spavin Cure, There 
are other ailments of horses such as 
ringbone, curbs, splints, etc, which 
yield to the proper use of Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure. The remedy, as well as 
the admirable little book, A Treatise 
on the Horse and his Diseases, which 
may be had free by writing the Dr 
Kendall Company, should have a 
place in the stable of every horse 
owner. Look up adv elsewhere in 
this paper for address. Mention this 
journal when writing. 





to 





Ailments of Cattle—This is a subject 
full to overflowing with ramifications. 
The up-to-date farmer who wants to 
make the most out of his live stock 
should pay full attention to the ques- 
tion of their health. A valuable 
scientific treatise on horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs and poultry is published 
under copyright by Dr Hess & Clark 
of Ashland, O. They have generously 
agreed to send this free to our read- 
ers. If you want the booklet, you will 
do welt to write at once, mentioning 
this journal, If your stock is affect- 
ed with any peculiar disease about 
which you desire further information, 
write Dr Hess & Clark for free advice, 





SHEEP AND CATTLE 


results that we should. A} 












GRAY’S TONIC PREVENTIVE 


Is the most wonderful conditioner ever put on the mar- 
ket and we can proveit! Cures coughs, colds, dis- 
temper and expels worms. 
“MAKES "EM ee had 
Price prepaid $2.00 a bottle. Money back if it 
don’t do what we 
claim for it. 


Do you want 
one of our 


Oxidized Silver 
Watch Fobs FREE ? 


If so, send us names and addresses of 
50 horse owners in your town and your drug 
gist’s or harness dealer's name and we will send 
you a fob, postage paid, free. If you do not care 
to make up list send us $1.00 and we will send fob. 
Address, 


THE E. E. GRAY COMPANY, 325 Chicago Ave., Hinsdale, Ill. 
— =£=£=— 


Buying a Cream Separator 


A little thought before buying @ cream separator will save you a lot of hard 
work later on. Don’t be talked into buying a machine with a high milk supply 
can—it’s like pitching hay to pour milk into one. Besides it doesn’t cost any 
more to get an easy running 


U. S. Cream Separator 


with alow milk tank that a child can reach, a simple bowl that’s 
easily washed, and a set of entirely enclosed gears, protected from 
The U.S. holds the World’s Record for clean 
skimming— it is the most profitable machine for youto buy, and 
will last a life time. 
handsome, 1906 catalog which fully describes and illustrates the 
U. S. Separators. Just write “Send catalog number 6” ina 
letter or on a post card and we'll send you a copy by return mail, 
Address 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
18 centrally located Sateen weeonees throughout the United 

















dirt and danger. 


We want to send you a copy of our big, 
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Continental Gluten Fee 


A Feed That is Advantageous to Feed in Summer 


The only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed oil meal, 

owing to its high percentage of protein and fat, and containing no 

starch or heating matter, which makes it a high commendable feed 
to feed during the summer months. 

















Guaranteed 47 1-2 per cent protein and fat, the best investment a 
dairyman can make, as it increases the flow of milk and the butter 
fat. Ask your dealer, or write for particulars to 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., 


P. O. Box 164, PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 












rim Oure the temepessend 

fomove the bunch without qeasring 2 
rse—have the part looking just as it did 

— the blemish came. 

Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


is a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 













blemishes — Bog avin, Thoroughpin TO-DAY 
Splint, Curb, Cap ock, ete. It is neither ASSOLUTELY will cure any case 
a liniment nor seimple blister, but a rem PURE or {Tour r money will be 
unlike any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t ONLY POSITIVE 
be imita to = use, only a little re- AN "$7 "PAGKAGE wit 
quired, and your money back if it ever fails. PLRMAKENT ome “or dinary 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Gpeastbes eae Mustrates ott pints ¢ blem- 
ought Chats taisonterins cr burine toe 
kind pr Malled free if you write. 
MING BEROS., Chemists, 
921 Dalen Book i" Chicago, Li, 
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FASERICAN 


WEEKLY 


Copyright, 1906, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Registered. 
Entered at postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canade, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. . 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 197, 
Feb0? to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general 
desire of our readers it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired, If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
for Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 


department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber gan safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser whe may prove to be a deliberate 
ewindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
v To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘Isaw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts lese than §1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ét9 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 23, 1906 


In the household pages of this is- 
sue, under the caption Neighborly 
Chats, is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles worth the reading. This applies 
particularly to the young men who are 
just assuming a part in active farm 
management. Each of these “chats” 
has to do with a separate phase of 
farm life, some of the more important 
business problems being discussed in a 
manner which should drive home 
some wholesome truths. These treat 
in a practical way of conditions which 
confront every farmer and _ which, 
through the head of the household, 
are of vital interest to the home cir- 
cle. Don’t miss them. 


a> 
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At least one of the many frauds in 
tropical rubber and fruit plantations 
has been run to earth. The promoter 
of the Ubero coffee plantation in Mex- 
ico has been convicted at Boston of 
fraud on a great many counts. His 
partner, an ex-congressman, is under 
indictment for the same offense. But 
there are still out of jail a great num- 
ber of similar swindlers. The way in 
which they operate is to induce ap- 
parently responsible men to act as di- 
rectors, by misrepresenting the scheme 
to such men, and by giving them a lot 
of the stock. Then the promoter rep- 
resents to the public that these direc- 
tors have personally investigated the 
proposition and have shown their 
faith by investing their money in it, 
Under these false representations, 
thousands of people are separated 
from millions of good money. This 
old fraud is worked in many different 
guisés. The methods of these fakirs 
#re patterned so closely after the prac- 
tices-of reputable concerns that it is 














often difficult for the uninformed per- 
son to distinguish between the bogus 
and the real. This is one reason why 
we have established a, bureau for con- 
fidential advice upon financial, busi- 
ness and similar questions. Any per- 
son is entitled to the services of this 
bureau, free of cost, upon inclosing 
with their inquiry $1 to apply upon 
their subscription to this magazine. 
Yet it is amazing how many people 
are sc careless about investing money, 
as not to even avail themselves of this 
opportunity to secure expert advice. 
Our finance bureau has saved our sub- 
scribers thousands upon thousands of 
dollars, but a sad. number apply to us 
after, rather than before making 
what proves to be an unfortunate in- 
vestment. It is a good rule to turn 
down any proposition that is offered 
to you for investment unless you are 
allowed plenty of time to investigate 
for yourself, so that you can secure 
the expert, disinterested and reliable 
advice of our finance bureau. 


Cash Prizes for Garden Experience. 


’ We have set aside $50 to be awarded 
in prizes December 1, 1906, for gar- 
den experiences of this year. This 
will apply to work with vegetables, 
flowers, small and large fruits, for 
home use and local markets. Now 
that your garden is well advanced, 
why not send us a postal card stating 
you will write up your experiences 
this season; then we will enter your 
name in the contest. There is no rea- 
son why you should not stand a good 
chance of being one of the prize win- 
ners. By keeping a few careful rec- 
ords and notes during this growing 
season, regarding condition, growth 
and character of crop, something 
about yield and quality, you will be 
able to send us a brief account at the 
end of the season, with a view of win- 
ning something. 

These prizes will range in value 
from $10 to $1 each. There are no 
restrictions in this experience contest. 
We want the facts regarding your 
methods and the results obtained. The 
one requirement is, that your article 
must be in our hands by December 
1, 1906. <A portion of these prizes will 
be awarded to the boy or girl under 
18 years of age who sends us the best 
account of their garden experience 
this year. Drop a postal card at once, 
and address it to. Garden Experience 
Editor, American Agriculturist, 4389 
Lafayette St, New York, stating that 
you wish to be entered in this contest. 


Though not in any sense a political 
journal, American Agriculturist re- 
joices in the final overthrow of Ad- 
dicks. For ten years that man tried 
to buy his way into the United States 
senate. It was the most brazen ef- 
frontery and corruption ever witnessed 
in American politics, That these 
methods have finally failed proves that 
while money can buy some of the 
people some of the time, filthy lucre 
can never buy a majority of the people 
at any time. The incident is further 
evidence of progress toward moral 
regeneration and political purification 
in the American people. Taken to- 
gether with other signs of the times, 
one’s confidence in the people and in 
the republic cannot fail to be stronger 
than ever. These are glorious days in 
which we are living, and insure @ per- 
petuation of this government and of 
individual opportunity. 

—_—_—— 

Although type has a greater in- 
fluence on milk production than breed, 
viewed from the standpoint of quanti- 
ty, breed exercises a greater influence 
than type on quality. With reference 
to quantity, it would be correct to say, 
that among the strictly dairy breeds, 
Holsteins rank first, Ayrshires second, 
Guernseys third and Jerseys fourth. If 
there is a difference in the quantity 
of the production from Guernseys, it 
is caused by the large relative size of 
the Guernseys. With reference to but- 
ter fat in the milk, Jerseys stand 





EDITORIAL 


first, that is to say, if there is 
any difference in the richness of 
Jersey and Guernsey milk, Ayrshires 
come third, and Holsteins fourth. 
The same differences obtain between 
the high grades of the breeds of all 
these, but not quite to the same ex- 
tent. 


In a recent communication to this 
paper, ex-Gov N. J. Bachelder, master 
of the national grange, speaking of 
the work that had been done by farm- 
ers in general and the grange in par- 
ticular, said he hoped that next win- 
ter the grange would make a leader 
of the parcels post issue. This is a 
matter of tremendous importance to 
the farming interests of this country. 
No stone should be left unturned un- 
til it becomes a part of our postal 
system. We have long advocated this 
service and will continue to do so un- 
til it becomes an established fact. 








American meats are to continue 
healthful, clean, and in every way 
wholesome and fit for’food. Where 
errors have crept in and were made 
possible through inadequate federal 
inspection they are to be righted. Do- 
mestic and foreign consumers of meats 
and meat products may safely note 
that the new law now being enacted 
will cover the ground effectually. 
Uncle Sam will pay the bill, and see 
to it that no further sensations of 
this kind are sprung upon the public. 
The airing has been wholesome, albeit 
expensive and disturbing. 


a> 
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Our unsparing criticism of graft in 
all quarters, including insurance com- 
panies, the Pennsylvania railroad, the 
meat packers, etc, impels us in justice 
to call attention to the fact that the 
New York Central railroad employees 
and officers prove to be innocent of 
graft. At least the interstate com- 
merce commission’s recent inquiry 
failed to uncover any such corporate 
immorality as was exposed in the 
Pennsylvania railroad company. And 
we believe in doing justice in our col- 
umns—even to a railroad! 
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Marvelous improvements have re- 
cently been made in the appliances for 
the use of farmers and stock grow- 
ers, and a great number of these are 
shown each week in the advertising 
columns of this magazine. Feel free 
to write advertisers for particulars, 
using care to mention American Agri- 
culturist, so as to receive the benefits 
of the guarantee printed on this page. 


Greed is the father of false economy. 
It argues don’t fertilize, don’t buy 
good tools, don’t plow deeply, don’t 
cultivate often, don’t feed stock or 
poultry liberally, because feed, fer- 
tilizer and work cost money and it is 
money you are after. 











Of Special Interest 


to readers of American Agriculturist 
next week, are the three exclusive 
articles here noted. They will appear 
June 30, and each ts worth a careful 
reading for iis informing and at- 
tractive features, and the practical 
value of the ideas, which may be ap- 
propriated by farmers generally. 


Alfalfa from seed to mow, by 
ARTHUR G. Mc CALL, of the Ohio 
state university. 

Growing vegetables, in the Channel 
Islands under giass, by RICHARD 
VINCENT of Maryland, who recently 
Spent Some time studying agriculture 
in Guernsey and Jersey. 

The feeding of garbage to swine, by 
DR ELLIS.M. SANTEE, who had 
an unigue experience along this line 
in one of the smaller cities of New 
York. 











Commercial Agriculture. 


The Field Bean Outlook. 


[From Page 742.] 
pects fairly good. In most fields, beans 
have come up nicely. Around Hilton, 
in Monroe, growers estimate acreage 
30 to 40% above average. Weather 
has been somewhat dry. 

In portions of Morris county, slight 
reductions noted in the acreage, 
Weather dry, but conditions generally 
good. A moderate shrinkage in the 
area is reported from parts of Schuyler 
county, where there has been an ex- 
cess of rain. In Wyoming, acreage 
reported up to normal, and crop 
going into ground in good condition. 
Throughout New York state, pea 
beans have been selling around 
$1.25 to $1.30 per bushel lately. In 
Michigan about the same range of 
prices has prevailed. 

Advices from a few districts of 
northern New England, which figures 
to a small extent in the commercial 
field bean crop, indicate a lighter acre- 
age this year. Season quite backward 
there. 





Feathers More Costly—During re- 
cent years, the feather market has 
advanced materially. At Chicago, 
prime geese and white duck feathers 
are up 20 to 30% during a five-year 
period. A recent report from New 
York says that the high price of 
feathers is attracting some attention, 
and instances are known where old 
feather beds have been sold for as 
much as 25 cents per pound. The 
strength of the market for feathers is 
gratifying to poultrymen, for the rea- 
son that directly or indirectly it en- 
courages more remunerative prices for 
fowls, ducks, geese and turkeys. 

CHICAGO FEATHER PRICES. 
{In cents per lb at opening of June.] 





prime white prime 

geese duck chicken 
1906 ....60@63 44@46 —@5 
1905 ...60@62 42@44 8% @114 
1904 ...55@57 48@45 —@515 
1903 ...57@60 43@45 44% @5 
1902 ...50@52 37@39 3% @3% 
1901 ...44@46 35@37 3% @3% 





Big Foreign Trade—During the fis- 
cal year ending June 30 next the for- 
eign commerce of the U § will prob- 
ably exceed that of any earlier year. 
The dept of commerce estimates that 
should the business continue as large 
as the monthly average, the fiscal year 
indicated will show total imports of 
1225 millions, and exports 1786 mil- 
lions, an aggregate foreign business of 
three bilion dollars. The increase in 
imports occurs in all classes except 
food stuffs. In exports the increase 
occurs in every class, but especially in 
food stuffs and manufactures. 





The Barley Acreage is placed by the 
June government report 2.7% greater 
than last year, and the average condi- 
tion 93.5, against a ten-year average 
of 90. 





Strawberry Blight—J. M. S., New 
Jersey: The injured strawberry leaves 
sent by you were referred to Dr A. F. 
Woods of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. He reports that 
the leaves have probably been at- 
tacked by a fungus, but the species 
cannot be determined from the speci- 
mens sent. The reappearance of the 
disease next year would probably be 
prevented by spraying the plants with 
bordeaux. Dr Woods suggests that 
two applications be made after the 
picking season this year at intervals 
of two weeks. He further suggests 
that the leaves from the old beds be 
raked off and burned in the spring 
and that the plants shauld be sprayed 
again with bordeaux before the blos- 
soms appear. A secon@ spraying can 
be given about the time the blossoms 
fall and. the third atm@® fourth after 
the picking season. 
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Statehood Bill Passed, 

The statehood bill has at last been 
passed by congress. It provides that 
Oklahoma and [Indian Territory shall 
pe admitted as one state under the 
name of Oklahoma; and that Arizona 
and New Mexico shall be admitted as 
one state under the name of Arizona, 
providing a majority in each of the 
territories So vote at an election to be 
neld November 6. It is regarded as 
practically sure that Arizona will stay 


out. 





Rebaters Convicted. 


Four of the big companies involved 
jn the Chicago packing+house scan- 
dals have been found guilty at Kansas 
city of obtaining rebates illegally on 
shipments eastward for export to 
Europe. The railroad granting the al- 
jeged rebates was the Chicago, Burl- 
ington and Quincy. The packers con- 
yicted are Armour & Co, Swift & Co, 








Cudahy & Co and the Nelson Morris 
packing company. The Burlington 
company was found guilty of giving 


rebates to the packers. Sentence was 


deferred. 


-— 


Jewish Massacre in Russia. 








An awful reign of terror has pre- 
vailed for several days at Bialytok, 
Russia, in which many Jews have 
been tortured and _ killed. It is 


claimed that the trouble started with 
the throwing of a bomb by a Jew into 
a religious procession, that of Corpus 
Christi. A priest was seriously wound- 

several others hurt. A mob 


ed and 
soon formed and for many hours the 


Jewish quarter was pillaged and the 
occupants were hunted down, beaten 
and killed. 

Thousands of Jews fled in terror to 
the fields and forests, leaving their 


homes and shops to be plundered and 
burned. Order has been gradually re- 
stored, but further anti-Jewish out- 
rages are feared. 


The Russian parliament accom- 
plishes little and, chafing under the 
unyielding policy of the czar, revolu- 
tionary sentiment is spreading there- 
from. 





Bryan Boom Spreading. 





The democrats all over the country 
are pushing on the boom for William 
J. Bryan of Nebraska for president in 
1908. State conventions in Indiana, 
Missouri, Arkansas and South Dakota 
have indorsed Bryan for the nomina- 
tion. Lesser conventions in many 
other states have done likewise. It 
is said that every democrat in con- 
gress is for, and leading conservatives 
that formerly opposed, Bryan are 
shouting his praises now; for instance, 
Henry Watterson of Kentucky, Gov 
Folk and ex-Gov Francis of Missouri 
and ex-Senator Vilas of Wisconsin. 

The democratic commercial travel- 
ers’ league is planning a great dem- 
onstration at New York when Bryan 
returns from his trip around the world 


August 29. Gov Folk has agreed to 
serve as chairman of the reception 
committee. 


Briefly Told. 


Richard J. Seddon, premier of New 
Zealand, is dead. He wielded practi- 
cally absolute power over the colony 
and, while loyal to British rule, di- 
rected many socialistic schemes of 
government. He aimed to tax big 
land-owners and capitalists out of ex- 
istence by graduated taxation of land 
and incomes and to divide the land in 
small lots among the people. The 
achievement of which he was most 
proud was the enforcement of the 
famous arbitration and conciliation 
act, which has done away with strikes 
and lockouts in New Zealand. Premier 
Seddon sought to make New Zealand 
an empire within an empire by an- 
hexing other islands to his domain. He 
was largely instrumental in carrying 
government ownership to very satis- 
factory demonstration in several im- 
Portant lines. 











King Haakon, Queen Maud and 
Crown Prince Olaf of Norway have 
just made the journey to Trondhjem, 
the ancient capital of the country, 
Where the new king was crowned. 
There is much interest in. the; an- 
Rouncement that Emperor William of 





Germany will visit King Haakon after 
the Norwegian sovereign returns to 
Christiana. 





A Philadelphia surgeon has success- 
fully sewed up a cut in a man’s heart. 
The pulsating organ was held in the 
hands of assistants while six stitches 
were taken in it and the patient 
is recovering from the operation. 





The 50th anniversary of the repub- 
lican party has been celebrated at 
Philadelphia with a four-days’ jubi- 
lee. Exercises were held in the same 
assembly hall in Musical Fund hall, 
where on June 17, 1856, the republican 
party opened its first national conven- 
tion. That convention nominated Fre- 
mont and Dayton. 





Magnificent new bronze doors of 
the Pennsylvania capital at Harris- 
burg bear relief portraits of the late 
ex-Senator Quay, Senator Penrose, 
Gov Pennypacker and Senator Clark 
of Montana, 4n whose foundry the 
doors were cast. Many self and state- 
respecting Pennsylvanians express. in- 
dignation, but not the governor. 





The struggle over the meat inspec- 
tion bill was somewhat protracted in 
the house owing to disagreement over 
the clause regulating expense of in- 
spection. The Beveridge bill passed 
by the senate provided that the pack- 
ers must pay. The president desired 
this provision. A house substitute ap- 
proved by the packers turned the ex- 
pense upon the government and pro- 
vided for a court review. The presi- 
dent’s insistence Jed to surrender by 
the packers and their friends in the 
house. Further reports from Chicago 
have been in corroboration of the 
Neill-Reynolds report sefit to congress 
by the president. 





Minnesota republicans have nomi- 
nated A. L. Cole for governor and A. 
O. Eberhart for lieutenant-governor. 
The night before the convention 
opened it was expected that J. P. 
Jacobson would be nominated for head 
of the ticket but six other candidates 
got together and on the 6th ballot Mr 
Cole was nominated. He had decided 
to withdraw from the contest the 
night before. The convention in- 
dorsed United States Senator Nelson 
for re-election next winter and in- 
dorsed the acts of Pres Roosevelt. 





Two former vice-presidents of the 
Mutual life insurance company of New 
York have been indicted at New York. 
Dr Walter Gillette is charged® with 
forgery and perjury and Robert A. 
Grannis with forgery, both in connec- 
tion with alleged false statements and 
reports on the company’s financial af- 
fairs. They are under bail for hear- 
ing in September. 





The dedication of the new Christian 
Science temple at Boston was attended 
by 40,000 of that faith. The temple 
is the largest church building in 
America, the main auditorium seat- 
ing 5000 people. It cost $2,000,000 and 
is free from debt. The total member- 
ship of the Christian Science denomi- 

nation has risen to 1,000,000. 





The republicans of Nebraska and of 
Omaha in particular are having a 
lively time scoring down aspirants for 
the United States senatorship. There 
are Joseph H. Millard, the present in- 
cumbent whose term expires next 
March, ex-Gov Lorenzo Crounse, Ed- 
ward Rosewater and Norris Brown in 
the field so far, all but the last of 
Omaha. Brown is a Kearney man. 


Gov Fred M. Warner, republican, 
was renominated at the first primary 
election in Michigan. Patrick H. 
Kelley of Detroit was nominated by 
the republicans for lieutenant-govern- 
or. The democrats nominated Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris of Big Rapids for 
governor and C. H. Kimmerle of 
Cassopolis for lieutenant-governor. 








Six counties in Oregon declared for 
prohibition in the recent state election 
and the prohibitionists have lost no 
ground to license. The temperance 
victory means a loss of $700,000 to 
liquor interests outside the breweries 
of the state. The referendum vote 
on woman suffrage resulted in a strong 
majority against it. 





The centennial anniversary celebra- 
tion of the’ discovery of Pike’s Peak 
will take place in September at Col- 
orado Springs, Col. Pres Roosevelt 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 








Vice-pres Fairbanks, secretaries Taft, 
Shaw, Bonaparte and Wilson and 
Speaker Cannon will be present. 





The Kentucky court of appeals up- 
holds the constitutionality of the state 
law of 1904 that prohibits the co-edu- 
cation of the races in the public 
schools. The case will go to the 
United States supreme court. 





Fire more than half destroyed the 
Louisiana state capital at Baton 
Rouge. The legislature was in session 
although not sitting at the time of the 
fire which was at night. 


Fire destroyed the oleo and neutral 
departments of the Armour packing 
plant at South Omaha. The property 
loss was $200,000. A fireman was 
killed. 


William T. Vernon, a Kansas negro, 
has become registrar of the national 
treasury, to succeed Judson W. Lyon, 
by appointment of the president. 


Baltimore has suffered a $1,000,000 
fire, the worst there since the big fire 
of 1904. It burned along the water- 
front, destroying the wharf of the 
Merchants and Miners transportation 
company, warehouses, steamers and 
barges. At. least three lives were lost. 








Curtis Jett, charged with complicity 
in some Kentucky murders, is alleged 
to have made an important confession. 
It would appear to clear up the mys- 
tery of several crimes committed dur- 


ing feuds in Breathitt county, Ky, Jett 
confesses that he, John Smith and 
John Abner killed James Cockrell, 


that Robert Deaton went after Abner 
and Smith to aid in the murder and 
that Elbert Hargis, James Hargis, Ed 
Callahan, Jesse Spicer and Bill Briton 
formed the conspiracy. He says he 
killed James B. Marcum at the in- 
stance of James Hargis and Ed Calla- 
han. He connects Ed Callahan, Jim 
Hargis, Bill Briton, Jesse Spicer and 
Elbert Hargis with the killing of Dr 
B. D. Cole. 





Home-coming week has been cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm in Ken- 
tucky and thousands who are natives 
of the “Blue Grass” state returned 
from far and near. Important fea- 
tures of the celebration were the un- 
veiling at Louisville of a statue to 
Stephen Collins Foster, author of the 
song “My Old Kentucky Home,” and 
of Daniel Boone, the pioneer. 

Ellen Terry, the famous English ac- 
tress, who used to play with the late 
Henry Irving, is going to make a fare- 
well tour of this country next winter. 
There has just been a big jubilee bene- 
fit at London in Miss Terry’s honor to 
commemorate her 50 years upon the 
stage. Many prominent musicians 
and actors took part and turned over 
the proceeds, $30,000, to Miss Terry. 


If the present rate of arrivals at 
Ellis Island, N Y, is kept up to July 
j, the arrivals of immigrants for the 
year ending then will have been 1,000,- 
000. All records have been broken. 
Last month there were the largest 
number of deportations that have ever 
occurred in similar time when 1753 
were turned away. 





Announcement has been made by 
Mormon church officials at Salt Lake 
City that the church is going to sep- 
arate itself from all business enter- 
prises. Commercialism has heretofore 
been an important feature in Mormon 
church activity. 

I have just received a copy of your 
splendid new book entitled ‘“Clovers 
and How to Grow Them” by Prof 
Thomas Shaw. I consider this one of 
the most complete and valuable works 
of the kind that I have ever seen. It 
is particularly valuable to me just now 
as I have been planning to sow a small 
piece of one of the clovers next fall, 
I want all the light on the subject I 
can get. This book treats every va- 
riety of clover in such a thorough- 
going way that it will be of much 
value to me. Every farmer who 
plants any kind of clover should have 
a copy of this book.—[William H. 
Skillman, Pres New Jersey Horticult- 
ural Society. 

&&“Clovers and How to Grow Them” 
has just been issued from the press of 
orenge Judd Company. It contains 





pages and is aL illustrated. It 


is sent postpaid for 
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THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 


Agrees With Him About Food. 
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A trained nurse says: “In the prac- 
tice of my profession I have found so 
many points in favor of Grape-Nuts 
food that I unhesitatingly recommend 
it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the 
palate (an essential in food for the 
sick) and can be adapted to all ages, 
being softened with milk or cream 
for babies or the aged when deficiency 
of teeth renders mastication impossi- 
ble. For fever patients or those on 
liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and 
albumen water very nourishing and 
refreshing. This recipe is my own idea 
and is made as follows: Soak a tea- 
spooful of Grape-Nuts in a glass of 
water for an hour, strain and serve 
with the beaten white of an egg and 
a spoonful of fruit juice or flavoring. 
This affords a great deal of nourish- 
ment that even the weakest stomach 
can assimilate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he 
uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders 
it many times for his patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of 
Grape-Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit 
as the ideal breakfast for anyone— 


well or sick.””. Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, 
nervous prostration or brain fag, a 10 
days trial of Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders toward nourishing and re- 
building, and in this way ending the 
trouble. “There’s a reason” and trial 
proves. 

Look in pkgs for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 








Economy Silo 


cheapens the cost of feed for your stock 
and ave for itself the first winter. 

Uni in construction, easily ay 
up and ai  peeruned air-tight. -no mould 
ensil 

Rea are continuous from bottom to 
top and easily opened and closed with- 
out the use of hammer or wrench—no 
complicated fastenings. Strong, hand. 
some well hooped and fully guaranteed, 

Write today for free illustrated Cata- 
ogue C, with experience of users. 


omy Silo & Tank Co., Frederick, Md, 


NFENGE macco— 


m4 Made of High Carbon colled wire. Wo» 
iW have no agente. oy ys user 03 
fa prices ree a 
7 We pay Oiitreight. Catelog shows 3? 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
iw fence. it'sefree. Buy We PENCE CO. 
pox ot teD SPRING FENCE CO. 
Boxe WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


MAKE A GOOD INCOME 


Start in business for yourself. If you 
have saved a little money end would like 
& profitable business, we can show you how you can 
pad. ene money in THE WELL DRILLING BUSINESS 
than you can ma ke with th. same capital invested in any 
other way. This business ie in ite infancy and there iso 
reat demand for the drilling of Water, O 
and deep blast holes for rock exca mn. 
Ni mto Soe Catalog Bo. F 23 and full partic- 
and proofs of the above statements. 


Star Drilling Machine Go., Akron; Ohio. 


FILL THE SILO 


with modern Smalley Cutters and Blowers, 
They combine safety, speed, strength and con- 
venience. Many exclusive patented features, 
Elevate with ease intoany silo. All . Also 
Carriers, Silos, Horse and Dog Powers, Threshers, Ma- 
nure Spreaders. Write for catalogues, 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
ppening. Rm 


gil INTERNATIONAL 


siLo bons Elm St., Jefferson, Ohio 


THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 
State of Maryland, where 
they will find a delightful and healthful climate, eres 
clacs matkets for their a and plent; ay 
at reasonable prices. aps and descriptive 
—_ will be sent free upon a — © State 
oard of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 















































With 2in. material 
Continuous door. 








YOUNG MEN ' WANTED — 20 learn A] 


petertnces Fe P 
A VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 








ON'T MISS THIS In the market soon? Ask 

your dealer or write us for 
catalogue, Osgood High 
Grade Scales. All kinds, 
OsGcoop SCALE Co 
156 Central St. Singhamtos 1, 














“best results can be reached. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and laware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde> 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with the realizing sense that you are 
alway! welcome. 





Delaware as a Strawberry State. 


A. W. SLAYMAKER, WYOMING COUNTY, DEL. 





_ Strawberries are among the most 
important crops grown in Delaware. 
Starting long after the peach crop had 
made the name of Delaware familiar 
to all, berry growing has now out- 
stripped the peach. The certainty of 
the crop, the ready money berries 
bring so éarly in the season and the 
large number among whom the money 
is divided, together with the small 
amount of fertility actually carried 
out of the soil, all combine to make 
this one of the most desirable mar- 
ket crops that a community can grow. 
The grower, the large number of pick- 
ers employed, and the crate manufac- 
turer, all share in the crop. 

We find from the figures of last sea- 
son that Sussex county, Del, led every 
other county in the United States in 
the value of its berry crop. In one 
day 63 carloads of strawberries were 
loaded at Bridgeville, and on the 
same day 44 cars were loaded at Selby- 
vile, making over 100 carloads of 
strawberries from these two shipping 
points in one day. This great develop- 
ment is not on account of special, low 
freight rates. Water competition is 
not available and though comparative- 
ly near the great consuming centers 
of the country, we pay as much as is 
charged to points 500 miles to the 
south of us, and more than some sec- 
tions equally distant. In the history 
of the crop there has been but one 
reduction, and that of 10%, in freight 
charges and now we pay more than 
ever on acount of the high charges for 
refrigerator cars which are largely 
used. 

Neither is the success of Delaware 
in strawberry growing on account of 
any one variety of special merit. 
Nearly all kinds have been tried and 
different localities have reached differ- 
ent conclusions as to the merits of va- 
rious varieties. Selbyville has chosen 
the Parsons Beauty; at least 75% grown 
are of this one sort. At Bridgeville, 
only 25 miles away, there are hardly 
any Parsons grown, and there is no 
probability of its coming into favor. 
Bridgeville has a variety, the Superior, 
very little grown anywhere else. It 
came from Vrginia and found its most 
favorable conditions at Bridgeville, so 
that while they try other kinds, they 
plant mainly of the Syperior. The 
central and northern counties, Kent 
and New Castle, depend largely on 
Bubach, Success and Tennessee, while 
for late, all over the state, the Gandy 
or some of its near of kin is quite 
largely grown. 

Among the causes that I think help 
to make this crop a success are the 
light,- kind, easily worked soils, with- 
out stones and almost without hills. 
We have some sections naturally of 
the highest fertility where almost any 
crop will grow, but it is not in these 
regions that the great development in 
berry growing has taken place. Straw- 
berries need rich, soil with plenty of 
available plant food right at hand. 
Yet the industry clings to the com- 
paratively poorer soils of the state 
because the fertility can be so easily 
supplied in the form of commercial 
fertilizer. While our rich neck lands 
may be the best for strawberries, they 
grow such good crops of cereals that 
farmers have never needed to try the 
small fruits on any large scale. 

But there is another condition neces- 
sary to success with the strawberry 
and that is a plentiful supply of water 
at the ripening season. This has not 
been successfully applied in any arti- 
ficial way so that it is only where the 
natural supply is abundant, together 
with perfect surface drainage, that the 
Lower 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Delaware has the perpetual water 
level only a few feet below the surface 
and having such a large percentage of 
sand mixed with the soil it gives the 
best drainage possible. A hole dug 3 
feet deep in almost any of the straw- 


berry beds of Selbyville will find 
water standing any time in May or 
June, while the surface will appear 


very dry. This is the water condition 
most favorable to the berry crop and 
there are thousands of acres of this 
kind of land that have never grown a 
strawberry. There are also very Jarge 
areas of easily drained land especially 
adapted to the strawberry, raspberry 
and dewberry. The gum swamps of 
the western slope of the peninsula 
make ideal spots for successful berry 
culture. One of these swamps was 
cleared three years ago by O. A. New- 
ton of Bridgeville, and planted to corn 
that year. The following spring it 
was set to Gandy strawberries. No 
expensive drainage was required, only 
a few open ditches dug around the 
patch. In the succeeding winter a 
heavy dressing of complete fertilizer 
was applied and the crop marketed in 
due season. The sales from one plot 
of 1% acres including the ditch banks, 
amounted to $678, netting more than 
$400 per acre, and this from land sup- 
posed not many years ago to be almost 
worthless. 

Another factor that contributes 
greatly to the growth of this industry 
is the people. They are a simple folk, 
kindly disposed, perhaps a little slow, 
but not afraid of work. They very 
easily adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions. Corn was the principal crop 
and farmers talked of it as of so many 
thousand hills. They started to count 
strawberries by the hill, but now it 
all goes by the crate; enough to make 
100, 500 or 1000 crates is the way they 
reckon their crop. But they have just 
the industry and carefulness in detail 
that is absolutely necessary to secure 
the best results from berries. 

The express trains leave many points 
in Sussex county as early as eight 
o’clock in the morning and yet train- 
loads of strawberries picked the same 
morning are shipped by these early 
trains. The colored population, en- 
gaged largely in the oyster industry 
during the winter, turn out almost in 


a body to pick berries and an ideal 
class of pickers they are. 
Another natural condition which 


Delaware growers have not been slow 
to avail themselves of is the natural 
mulch furnished by the crab grass 
that everywhere abounds, This was 
considered a very bad weed until the 
berry growers discovered that by al- 
lowing it to grow along with the 
strawberry rows late in the summer, 
no injury was done to the strawberry 
plants and a most desirable fall and 
winter covering and spring mulch 
was obtained. Some care and experi- 
ence is necessary to know just the 
right time to stop the hoe. If work is 
stopped too soon, the weeds may over- 
grow the rows and smother the plants; 
if continued too long, not enough will 
be left to furnish the necessary protec- 
tion. Some growers have experi- 
mented by sowing millet between the 
rows in September, to be cut down by 
the frost when only a few inches high, 
but the crab grass is just as good, or 
better, and it is only necessary to stop 
work at the proper time to secure the 
growth needed. Cowpeas have also 
been successfully used to grow the 
necessary mulch, and at the same 
time add to the fertility and greatly 
improve the physical condition of the 
soil. This is well worthy of further 
experiment. One of the greatest bene- 
fits obtained from these natural grown 
mulches is the crowding out of all 
winter weeds that otherwise start from 
the bare ground in the fall, live 
through the winter and grow among 
the berries in the spring. 


-— 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 








Columbia, Lancaster Co, June 17— 


Corn all planted and looking well. 
Late potatoes up but crop very irreg- 
ular. Pasture not in good condition 
on account of dry season in May. Hay 
crop will be only half of that last year. 
Wheat looks well but will not grow 
very tall. Stock of all kinds fine and 
brings good prices, especially horses 
for general purposes. Cherries plen- 
tiful, but other fruit only half a crop. 
Great quantities of strawberries, which 
sell for 10c p bx, cmy butter 27c p 
Ib, country butter 25c, eggs 17c p doz, 
old potatoes 70c p bu and very scarce. 
Small quantity new potatoes on mar- 


ket at 15c p % pk, small heads cab- 
a p hd, peas and beans 5c p 
% DK. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Tests with Oils for Spraying. 





In an address pe:ure the New Jer- 
sey horticultural society, Prof J. B. 
Smith, state entomologist, said in part: 
Kerosene has been known to be useful 
as an insecticide for 25 years. It was 
early recognized that when used clear 
it was dangerous to vegetation and 
that some way of diluting should be 
found. The first effort resulted in an 
emulsion with milk, but the latter ma- 
terial was not always easily obtainable 
and so this form of an emulsion never 
came into general use. The next ef- 
fort resulted in an emulsion with soap, 
consisting of % pound soap, one gal- 
lon water and two gallons kerosene. 
This is the ordinary k@rosene emulsion 
and the proportions of materials still 
remain the same as when first recom- 
mended. But the mixing of these ma- 
terials is considerable trouble and 
there still remained the question of 
danger to’ the plants and so emulsions 
already prepared were placed on the 
market by various dealers. But these 
were not all that might be desired and 
somewhat expensive, and did not re- 
main in general favor. Then the idea 


was advanced of a mechanical mix- 
ture of oil and water brought about 


by a pump which drew at the same 
time certain proportions of the two 
materials, Several sorts of these 
pumps found their way into the mar- 
ket, but it was soon learned that even 
the best of them was likely to play 
tricks at times and did not always 
draw the percentage of oil indicated. 
However, the general increase and 
spread of the San Jose scale have 
caused a continued study of the soaps 
and oils. 

In considering the action of mineral 
oils we find that if we drop kerosene 
on paper its first tendency is to spread, 
then evaporate and if it is a good 
grade all traces of it finally disappear. 
In the same way the kerosene acts on 
the body of an insect, spreading over 
the surface and finally getting into the 
body cavity through the breathing 
pores or spiracles. In the case of.a 
scale insect the oil material spreads 
over the scale and beneath it and 
finally comes in contact with the in- 
sect. The same action takes place on 
plant tissue. Put on a leaf thickly, 
the kerosene would penetrate, discolor 
and kill it, but put on in a very thin 
layer with a mist like spray the kero- 
sene would evaporate before it had a 
chance to penetrate the leaf tissue. 

Thus pure undiluted kerosene can 
be sprayed on all sorts of orchard 
trees without injurious effects, pro- 
vided it is put on in a very thin coat- 
ing with a fine spray and that the con- 
ditions are just right for rapid evapo- 
ration. 

On the other hand many trees have 
been completely defoliated and injured 
by an application of the kerosene 
when put on too thickly or under un- 
favorable conditions. In the mechani- 
cal mixture the use of the water is 
simply to act as a ‘carrier for, and 
spread the amount over a larger sur- 
face. In the emulsion the action ‘is 
quite different. Here we have a com- 
bination in which, when applied, the 
soap is spread out in a thin layer 
over the surface of the plant or in- 
sect and the kerosene sometimes does 
not penetrate so rapidly or evaporate 
so quickly from it as when the kero- 
sene is used alone, so that the emulsion 
may be less effective against the in- 
sect and more dangerous to the plants 
than the pure kerosene. 

In the case of crude oil, New Jersey 
has done more experimenting than any 
other state. There have been both 
successes and, failures with this ma- 
terial and much has been learned con- 
cerning it. Crude oil varies consider- 
ably even in the same locality, but in 
general there are two types, the west- 
ern or southwestern, with an asphalt 
base and the eastern with a paraffin 
base. The latter kind has ben used 
in the New Jersey experiments. The 
oil as it comes from the wel! contains 
the lighter. materials, such as the 


naphthas, the heavier materials, such 
as the vaseline and paraffin and the 
kerosene. 

If a treé is sprayed with an oil con- 
taining little of the heavier materials, 
the oily appearance gradually disap- 


‘growing weather with sufficient 
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pears and very little remains on th 
tree, but if sprayed with an ¥j! 
taining much of the heavier, 
appearance remains for a long time 
These heavier materials, whii. 
do not evaporate keep penetratin- 
the plant tissue and it was 
learned that when an application ), 
a very oily appearance on the tre ta 
a long time the tree was apt to be ;,. 
jured. 

It was also learned that : tr 
were not affected alike by th: 
that some varieties were mu: 
susceptible to it than othe: As 
result it was recommended t! : 
registering below 453 
Beaume scale should. be u: ay 
Beaume test tubes were distributed jy 
a number of localities throughvout the 
state so that the oil could lx sted 

But there still remained two peasy 
for finding means of diluting . 
to do away with the element of dap. 
ger, and second to reduce Cost 
Emulsions and mechanical 
were tried, but were not found alto 
gether satisfactory. Meanw! 


CON. 
the Oily 


they 
into 
SOON 


in- 


degree 





Close of Delaware has expe: nted 
with a mixture of fine lime ani kero. 
sene and has developed the kerosene. 
limoid mixture, 


known as K-L hich 
has been found satisfactory ome 
but not on the whole in Ne\ sey, 
Experiments have also been de in 
the endeavor to secure a soluble pe. 
troleum and at last have 
parently successful in the produce 
known as scalecide, kill-o-sc: 
one or two similar materials being 
used by fruit growers with rent 
success. They are all of a ore or 
less similar nature and consist of 
crude oil treated in such a \ Ls to 
make it combine readily with ater, 
Whether the oil is used clear, as a 
soluble oil, it should always be applied 
with plenty of force and the ica- 
tion should be _ thorough, vering 
every part of the tree. 
> 





Bellemead, Somerset Co—There is a 
general crop of fruit in this tion, 
Some of the larger orchards a well 
set and conditions are promising. The 
extensive orchards of Willic » H. Skill- 
man, pres of the N J hort so 
had a more complete crop than this 
season. Plums, peaches and peurs are 
heavily set, In many orchards pears 
are too abundant and thinning will be 
necessary. Some growers are |! ym- 
ing worried about thei. ability to 
gather and handle the crop thi ill 


Yardville, Mercer Co, 
Grain looking finer than it has for 
years at this time. Large and prof- 
itable crops of berries, peas, 
agus, etc. Oats in poor conditio: 
the entire section. Fields of 
looking poor, but the frequent and 
gentle showers with hot sunsh will 
bring a good crop of timothy. Pota- 
toes not looking as well as they should 
First cutting of alfalfa a fair ole and 
mostly well cured. 


never 


June lb— 


aspar- 
over 


iover 


Springfield, Burlington Co, June 1 
—Grass has sadly needed rain in this 
section and will not be more than 
half a crop. Pastures short and cows 
shrinking badly in milk. Corn 
fairly well. Potatoes came up very 
uneven and look poorly; bugs 
Wheat and rye look well. It has /een 
a bad spring for chicks; eggs h hed 


k 
OUOKS 


poorly. Good crop of cherries; prices 
5 to 8c p qt. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co, June 


18—Strawberry crops, hay and grasses 
much shortened by scanty rainia’ 
Strawberries retailed at times at tic Pp 
qt. From different farmers these (days 
pickings are reported; 8500 qts, 10,(0) 
ats, 5000 qts, 6000 qts. Peas have sold 
fairly well, light land crops being often 
poor 


Sergeantsville, Hunterdon Co, June 


18—Corn is growing rapidly. Rye and 
wheat prospects are good. Timoth) 
is fine but clover short. Prevailing 


damp weather will probably i) 


the cherry crop. ; 
Titusville, Mercer Co, June 19—!! 


ture and heat for all vegetation. 
milk supply is’a little in excess « 
mand, but not much. The supp!) 

spring pigs is somewhat short; hrs 
worth about 8c p Ib d w. Corn srow- 
ing fairly well but damaged some }) 
cut worms, web worms and some wi!!! 
the tomato stalk borer, which staiits 
at top of the young corn and goes 
down the heart or center of the plant 
and effectually ‘stops growth This 
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worm is found in old ragweeds, to- 
mato vines and possibly some other 
plants. Hay crop will hardly be an 
average one because of drouth in May 
which also made pasture a little short. 
Qats backward. Wheat and rye are 
above the average, seldom if ever bet- 
ter. Peaches are promising where 
there are trees without scale. Apples 
are possibly 25% of a set. Very few 
Aug and Sept apples or any kind 
where trees bore last year. Bartlett 
pears less than half a set. Every 
plackberry bush is covered with ber- 
ries. Cherries are ripening more than 
an average crop and strawberries have 
peen a fair crop. Acreage of potatoes 
normal. 





MARYLAND, 





Graceham, Frederick Co, June 18— 
Grain and grass greatly improveu by 
recent rains, Corn starting well, hav- 
ing come up very regular. Crop of 
small fruits good. 


Pocomoke City, Worcester Co, June 


1:’—The long drouth has been broken 
ty copious rains; in fact, it is much 
too wet nowy Acreage of sweets larger 
than last season. [Irish potato acre- 
age 25% less; this crop will be short 
and late, being damaged by drouth 
and frost. No fruit to speak of, ex- 
cepting peaches; about 50% of this 
crop hanging on yet, the drop being 
very heavy. Poor outlook for wheat, 
oats and corn, It seems impossible to 
get a ‘stand of corn. Some growers 
have plowed up and planted their 
fields three and four times and no 
stand yet. Sweet potatoes and late 
tomatoes all out and fair stand; acre- 
age of late tomatoes will be 25% larger 
than last season. 





Tobacco Notes. 





Reports say that the American to- 
bacco co or “trust” has secured con- 
trol of the Golo-fino tobacco co, its 
chief rival in Jamaica. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

LANCASTER Co—The tobacco acreage 
to all appearance is 20% more than 
"05; quite a great deal of shedding has 
been built in the northern and west- 
ern end of our county.~- The middle 
pertion has been well covered. The 
prices for ’05 ranged 10 and 2 to 16c. 
Quite a number of offers have been 
refused for ’06 leaf at 13c through. 
Ground unusually dry this spring.— 
[B. EB. E. 

3RADFORD Co—We have a normal to- 
bacco acreage, possibly a shade larger 
than for the past three seasons. 
Spring was somewhat backward, yet 
good growing weather may offset this. 
Our last crop averaged about llc p 
lb, against 10c in ’04. Old tobacco is 
well cleaned up.—[H. G. L. 


CIIESTER Co—More tobacco planted 
here this season than last year, the 
increase being 20 to 25%. Help is 
scarce and if it were not for this fact 
the acreage might be even greater. 
The ’05 crop averaged about 9c p Ib 
in the bundle, a gain of 1c over that 
of *04.—[T. K. S. 

York Co—tIn this section more to- 
bacco has been planted this season 
than usual, the increase ranging 10 to 
20% according -to locality. The last 
crop sold at 10@12c p 1b, with fillers 
at 2c. In ’O04, prices were close to 
7 and 2c. Old tobacco is practically 
all cleaned up. Possibly a crop or two 
remains here and there.—[D. E. S. 

LYCOMING Co—The tobacco season 
was a trifle late here, not much re- 
planting done prior to June & Acre- 
age somewhat larger than ’05. The 
last crop averaged about 10c p Ib in 
the bundle, against 6144c the preced- 
ing year. 

TiogA—Co—We have a substantial 
increase in the tobacco acreage here 
this year. Some estimate the enlarge- 
ment as high as 25%. The last crop 
averaged close to llc p lb, which was 
about 2c better than that of ’05. Old 
ey is cleaned up closely.—[T. 

CLINTON CO—We have a moderate 
increase in the tobacco acreage. The 
crop is generally regarded as a money- 
maker these days. Last season Ha- 
vana hybrid averazed about 15c p Ib 
in the case, Broadleaf lle. We have 
practically no old tobacco on hand.— 
[R. 2. S 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Market Not Demoralized by Revelations. 


Contrary to the expectations of the 
many fearful persons, the great 
clamor over alleged filth in packing 
house products has brought about no 
demoralization in live stock prices, at 
least for the present. To those who 
study the beef situation carefully, it 
is evident that it will take some time 
for the agitation to result in a mate- 
rial slump in domestie markets for 
live stock. A perusal of the subjoined 
table brings to light the fact that 
Chicago beef cattle quotations at the 
opening of this week were actually a 
shade higher than June 1. An excep- 
tion to this statement is claimed for 
canning cows. They have proved ex- 
ceedingly dull the past two weeks, and 
western range men have been urged 
to hold back shipments on that ac- 
count. Packers say that the consump- 
tive demand for canned meats is al- 
ready beginning to show some curtail- 
ment, and thus they attempt to justify 
their recent action in forcing down 
prices, 

The hog market is practically in the 
same position that it has held for sev- 
eral weeks past. There has been a 
general advance in sheep and lamb 
prices siace June 1, as receipts have 
been no larger than needed to sup- 
ply the demands of the packers. All 
in all, it can be stated that the mar- 
ket for hogs and sheep is in a very 
satisfactory condition, as far as pro- 
ducers are concerned. Cattle, how- 
ever, are not selling as well as could 
be desired, this state of affairs having 
prevailed for many months past. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES. 
[Per 100 lbs live weight.] 





June 18 June 1 May 1 
Choice steers ...... $5.55@6.05 $5.50@6.00  §5.60@6.15 
WEE CABcecccvcces 3.90@4.50 3.65@4.25 3.75@4.60 
Bulls ...........+-. 3 500@ADB 3.50@4.30 3.50@4.30 
Canning cows...... 1,50@2,15 1,600@2.30 L.75@2,40 
Feeding steers .... 3.85@4.70 3.80@4.75 4.00@5,00 
Heavy hogs «+... 6.410@6.55 6.40@6. 55 6.35@6.50 
Light hogs ........ 6,40@6.50 6.35 6,45 6,30@6. 10 
Lambs ..cccceeeeees 6.75@7.20 6.25@6.65 6.00@6.35 
Wethers ..... secees 6.006.535 5.85@6.15 5.60@5.85 
Ewes ..cccccce coveee 5,50@5,85 5.50@5. 80 5.25@5.50 


REGARDING THE EXPORT TRADE. 


The question of a possible slump 
in the foreign demand for American 
meats and meat product is one that 
has worried stockmen perhaps more 
than that, of domestic consumption. 
In the foreign movement of beef and 
pork product the situation is anala- 
gous to that of the home trade. In 
other words, it will take a little more 
time to develop actual results of the 
agitation against packing house prod- 
uct. Doubtless many of the big pack- 
ers are this month and will, perhaps, 
during a part of July, fill big foreign 
orders made before the sensational 
“filth” campaign was inauguated a 
few weeks ago. The latest export fig- 
ures available are for May, which of 
course have no bearing upon the 
point at issue. Total exports of meats 
and provisions that month showed a 
fair increase over May, 1905. For the 
11 months ending June 1, 1906, ag- 
gregate exports of beef and pork prod- 
ucts total 1,981,121,000 Ibs, an increase 
of 23% over the same period the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS AND PROVISIONS. 
May 06 May ’05 


lbs lbs 
Beef canned .. 4,464,900 4,891,000 
Beef fresh ... 26,006,600 21,179,100 
Beef salted ... 5,322,000 5,209,500 
TANOW x6¢s0e0 6,791,800 6,926,700 
Bacon .eeeeees 27,878,900 20,639,400 
Hams ........ 15,041,700 19,158,300 
Pork fresh ... 10,493,300 12,381,300 
Lard ....ccccce 47,519,500 45,113,100 


Oleo (oil) .... 16,811,100 
Oleo (imitbut) 1,357,600 
Ageregate .. 161,687,400 150,609,400 
Eleven mos ended June 1, 
. Pree 1,981,121,000 Ibs 
Eleven mos ended June 1, 
0 1,603,117,000 lbs 


eeeeeeee 
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MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
85c p bu, corn 60c, oats 47c, rye 65c, 
timothy hay $17@18 p ton, bran 18@ 
19, middlings 20@21. Cmy tub butter 
20@21c p Ib, prints 22@23c, dairy 12@ 
l4e, cheese 12ec. Eggs 18c p doz, hens 
13c, chickens 15@16c, springers 22@ 
23c. New votatoes 2@4 p bbl, radishes 
65c p 100, beets 1@2c p bch, cabbage 
65@75c p bbl, cukes 75c@1 p_ bskt. 
Peas 75c@1.20 p bu, tomatoes 1@1.28 
Pp carrier, string beans 65@0c p bskt, 
strawberries 4@8c p qt, cherries 6@8c, 
blackberries 8@10c. 


The Eastern Liv. Stock Markets. 


Monday, June 18, 1906. 

At New York last week the cattle 
market ruled dull for medium steers 
to the close; good and choice grades 
showed a little firmness. Fat bulls 
ruled steady. Medium and fat cows on 
limited offerings improved 5c; bologna 
bulls and bologna cows continued dull 
with almost no demand for the latter. 
Good to choice milch cows were in 
fair demand and steady; medium to 
common stock slow. Fair to choice 
milkers, calf included, sold at $25@ 
55; top price 57. Veals fell off 15@25c 
Wednesday, but recovered later; but- 
termilks continued steady to the close. 

On Monday of this week, with 28 
cars on sale, best steers were strong 
and others steady, medium grades 
slow; bulls steady to weak; cows 
not wanted, and bolognas unsalable. 
Calves generally held up to last week’s 
closing prices, and the 6200 offered 
were all closed out. Good to choice 
1200 to 1400-Ib steers sold at $5.15@ 
5.85 p 100 lbs; fair 980 to 1150 lbs 5 
@5.10; oxen 4.65, bulls 3@4.40, cows 
1.50@3.75, veals 5@7.75, tops 8, tailends 
4.50, buttermilks 4@4.75. 

Sheep in light supply all last week 
and prices firm to the finish; lambs 
on moderate receipts improved after 
Tuesday and fell off again on Saturday 
about 25c. This Monday, with 61% 
ears of stock offered, choice wethers 
were about steady; other sheep easier; 
lambs opened 10@25c off, except 
choice, which were steady; the general 


market closed fully 25c lower than 
Saturday. Yearlings 25@50c lower. 


Common to choice sheep sold $4@5.75 
p 100 lbs; few wethers 6; lambs 7.25 
os mainly 8@8.50; yearlings 6@ 

@ . 

Hogs held up strong until Wednes- 
day; market weakened later, closing 
firm with upward tendency. About 
625 hogs on sale to-day ayd market 
strong. Good, heavy to light N Y 
state and Pa hogs selling at $6.90@ 
7.10 p 100 lbs. 

THE ITIORSE MARKET. 

While there was a slight decrease 
in business last week, showing that the 
hight of the spring trade has been 
passed, prices were well maintained. 
Good city drivers were sold generally 
at $150@250 ea, anything of good con- 
formation and action selling readily; 
business chunks 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 160@ 
225, some at 250, good to choice heavy 
drafts 250@350. 

At Pittsburg, the market ror govd 
cattle opened steady this week; in- 
ferior to plain grades sold 10@15c low- 
er. Monday’s supply aggregated 140 
loads. Prime beef steers fetched $5.50@ 
5.80 p 100 Ibs, good. 5.15@5.40, fat cows 
3@4.10, heifers 4.25@5.25, bulls 2.75@ 
4.40, veal calves 6.50@7.25, heavy 
calves 3@5, bologna cows 7@14 p head, 
milch cows 20@50. 

With 50 doubles offered to-day, the 
hog market ruled in good shape, 
prices holding about the same as a 
week ago. Heavy and medium heavy 
yorkers moved at $6.80 p 100 Ibs, light 
yorkers 6.75@6.80, pigs’ 6.60@6.65. 
Sheep arrivals aggregated 30 double 
decks; best grades steady; others slow 


and easy. Choice lambs brought 6.50 
@7 p 100 Ibs, culls 4.50@5. Prime 


wethers 5.50@5.90, mixed sheep 4.75@ 
5.40, cull muttons 2.50@4.° 

At Buffalo, the market was well sup- 
plied with cattle at the opening of 
trade on Monday of this week. te- 
ceipts totaled 190 cars. Heavy export 
beeves sold off 10@15c while common 
butcher stock dropped 15@25ce. Choice 
steers $5.50@5.75 p 10 Ibs, medium to 
good 4.15@4.80, canning cows 1.50@ 
2.50, fat cows 3.25@4, bulls 2.50@4.55, 
feeding steers 3.50@4.60, milch cows 
20@50 ea. Calf supply 1500 head; 
market fairly active and prices some- 
what better than a week ago. Fine 
veals fetching 6.75@7.50. 

Hog arrivals amounted to 8) cars. 
Pigs moved at $6.70@6.75 p 109 Ibs. 
Yorkers 6.80@6.85, mixed medium and 
heavy swine 6.80@6.90. Sheep supply 
40 double decks. Market displayed 
considerable weakness. Spring lambs 
sold at 7@8, yearlings 6.75@7. Ewes 
off 15@25c, changing hands at 4.75@5, 
wethers brought 5.50@6. 





At Watertown, oats 40c p bu, barley 
5c, timothy hay $8@10 p ton. Farm 
emy butter 18@19c p Ib, dairy 16@17c, 
eggs l7c p doz, potatoes 90c p bu, let- 
tuce 4@5c p bch, onions 2@38c, hens 
12c p Ib. New beets 13c p bch, straw- 
berries 18c p qt, tomatoes 10@15c p Ib. 





DELAWARE. 
Capital grange will hold a series of 


picnics or outdoor meetings at the 
homes of the members. The first of 
these was held Decoration day at the 
home of W. H. McKee. A _ feature 
was the celebration of the anniversary 
of the birth of Mr McKee's father and 
father-in-law, the latter 75 and the for- 
mer, who was a charter member, 79 
years old. Brief speeches were made 
by Brothers Frank W. Spear, H. D. 
Learned, BE. H. Saulsbury and others. 
Refreshments were served. There was 
a large attendance. 

The Delaware state grange has pro- 
tested to the trustees of Delaware col- 
lege against the use of the Morrill 
fund in the classical or scientific de- 
partment of the institution, contend- 
ing that the money should go solely 
to the agricultural department for the 
purpose of training farmers. Patrons 
declare that the trustees have not 
been discriminating sufficiently in the 
vse of money received by the govern- 


ment. Another reason for complaint 
is that no one has been chosen to 
succeed Prof Foord in the chair of 


agriculture. 

The meetings of Trophy grange are 
always interesting and instructive, but 
the last one was exceptionally so. The 
business of the meeting from the open- 
ing exercises to the close was strictly 
in accordance with parliamentary 
rules, conducted entirely by the sisters, 
each of whom showed marked ability 
in discharge of the duties pertaining 
to the several offices. The program 
was excellent and well rendered. Re- 
freshments were served by the broth- 
ers and were enjoyed by all. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Tioga county Pomona distrib- 
uted about G00 packages of flower and 
vegetable seed among its members last 
March. At the September session, spe- 
cial prizes will be offered as follows: 
1, for the best article written by a boy 
or girl under 18 years on growth of 
plants from seeds furnished; 2, best 
bouquet of sweet peas; 3, best article 
on injurious insects; 4, for finest heli- 
anthus blossoms; 5, largest squash; 4G, 
best bunch of radishes; 7, best tur- 
nips; 8, best floral piece; 9, general 
prize for person exhibiting the finest 
collection of vegetables. Second prizes 
will be awarded in each of the above 
classes. All articles submitted must 
be at the Pomona meeting in Septem- 
ber. For further information, write 
the chairman, E. R. Mulford of Wells- 
boro. 

The Pomona grange of Cambria 
county met with Munster grange re- 
cently. An interesting program was 
rendered. Several prominent Patrons 
were present and added to the inter- 
est of the occasion. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Mullica Hill grange celebrated chil- 
dren’s day recently at the home of one 
of the members, whose spacious lawn 
offered ample room for tables and 
amusements, 

Locktown grange will hold services 
in memory of their departed brothers 
and sisters, Sunday afternoon, June 24 
at Locktown Christian church. A cor- 
cial invitation is extended to all Pa- 
trons to attend this service. 

0 > 
The Milk Market. 

At New York the exchange price re- 
mains at 2%c p qt in the 26e zone, 
Dealers say heavy receipts force a 
large surplus on the market and they 
are hoping for warmer weather to 
stimulate the demand. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending June 16 
were: 


Milk Cream 
BE kt eeneee scoovee 40200 1,95 
Susquehanna ...... 16,100 
West Shore..... ooo Lt anE 
Lackawanna ..... 41,200 


N YC (long haul). 41,320 
N YC (Harlem)... 
Ontario ..... esseee « Sate 
Lehigh Valley...... 22,300 
Homer Ramsdell 


LANE ccoccvccces cee 5,975 
New Haven SenRs 8,600 
Other Sources ..... 6,000 





Total ......eeese2 202,907 14,578 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEst WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 


754 

















Whieat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot] 1906 | 1905 | 1906 [ 1905 | 1906] 1905 
Chicago ..... a6 Los | 53 ? .64y | 40 | 355 
. New York...] .95 [1.075 | .61 | .6? .39 
Boston ...... —- — | 6 | 66 | 49 |. 
Toledo....... 89 |1.03 | 55g] .56 | .425 | .32 
Bt Louis..... 88 {1.02 51 53 -40 31 
Min'p’lis.. .| .84 {1.07 51 -50 394 | .30 
Liverpool....1 .98 (1.06 | .64 ( .64 J — _ 











At Chicago, the sensitive condition 
of the wheat crop was the chief topic 
of consideration. The market was 
unsettled, firm and weak by turns, 
fluctuations at times wide and the un- 
dertone one of considerable neryous- 
ness. There were some bearTSh con- 
siderations, and these proved instru- 
mental last week in forcing a decline 
of 1@2c p bu, carrying July and Sept 
to an &2c level, but followed by some 
recovery. 

Crop conditions in the main were fa- 
vorable, but not wholly so. Spring 
wheat seemed to be developing nicely 
and advices were of this character all 
the way to the Canadian northwest, 
which will probably be quite a factor 
in the coming season’s campaign. 
Further south in portions of the winter 
wheat belt needed rainfall was re- 
ported, yet there was continued lack 
of necessary distribution of moisture 
in Kan, extending into Neb. This 
caused some disturbance in prices, 
carrying with it more or less support 
late last week and early this, 
from those who believe the crop in 
the southwest materially damaged. 
Harvest operations in the lower edge 
of the wheat belt were actively pushed 
with some good returns noted in Tex 
and Okla. Harvesting is pushing north 
rapidly. There was little in the foreign 
situation to influence wheat prices. 

While the corn crop has made a 
good start, as shown in considerable 
detail in American dAgriculturist’s 
monthly report on another page, there 
is no feverish haste on the part of 
farmers to market the old crop. The 
market as a whole has ruled steady 
and strong, with a good, healthy de- 
mand for both immediate and future 
delivery. No 2 corn in store changed 
hands at 58@54c p bu, July delivery 
sold better than 53c, but market some- 
what unsettled. 

Rye continued dull in the absence 
of offerings, market rather firm in 


tone, based on 61%c p bu for No 2 
in store. 
All grades of barley were readily 


salable at full prices. Offerings were 
only moderate, and each day quickly 
absorbed. Quotations cover a range 
of 42@45c p bu for screenings, and or- 
dinary feed barley up to 56@58c for 
fancy malting. 

Interest in grass seeds centered in 


Sept timothy, which advanced 25@ 
50c p 100 Ibs, to $4.50, before there 
was substantial reaction. Traders 
who had sold short became uneasy, 


and were inclined to cover their out- 
standing trades, owing to the meager- 
ness of offerings. Cash seed was quiet, 
contract prime a around 3.75, 
country lots 2.50@3. Clover was 
nominal, prime pinnae at about 11.25 
p 100 Ibs, other grass seeds neglected. 
At New York, the cash trade in corn 
and wheat has been at almost a stand- 
still. Exporters claim prices are at a 
point almost prohibitive as far as 
foreign outlet is concerned. However, 
the domestic trade is taking hold of 
oats with activity. No 2 red wheat 
sells at 944%c p bu, macaroni 85c, a 
2 mixed corn has advanced to 61% 
in elevators, corn chops $22 to 23° a 
ton, corn meal 1.15 to 1.18 p 100 ibs, 
hominy 8 to 3.20 p bbl. Oats are con- 
siderably higher; white clipped sell at 
45 to 50%c p bu, mixed oats 45%c, rye 
68%4c, malt 70c on contract. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, everything taken into 
consideration, the market for beef 
cattle proved in fairly good shape. For 
the season the eastern demand was all 
that could be expected, although not 
of: sufficient volume to call forth much 
enthusiasm. The market for canning 
cows is exceedingly dull and unsatis- 





factory. -Fat cows and heifers sold 
somewhat higher. Considerable weak- 
ess in the calf market. Good to 


oice finished steers $5.55@6.05 p 100 
lbs, common to fair 4@4.50, best veal 
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calves 6@6.75, heavy calves 3.50@4.50, 
good to choice fat cows 3.90@4.50, ex- 
tra heifers 4.50@5.15, fair to prime 
bulls 3.25@4.25, feeding steers 3.50@ 
4.75, stockers 3.25@4.50, milch cows 
25@40 ea. 

The hog trade for the most part 
pursued an even tenor. Supplies here 
about equal to requirements. Some 
western markets are getting big runs. 
Shipping orders only fair. Best heavy 
swine sold around $6.40@6.65 p 100 
lbs, lights 6.40@6.55. 

A comprehensive demand for sheep. 
Receipts no larger than the trade 
called for. Breeding ewes in request 
at $4.25@5 p 100 lbs, good to prime 
wethers 6@6.35, ewes 5.50@5.85, bucks 
and stags 3.50@5, good to extra lambs 
6.50@7.30, spring lambs 6.50@8. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freignt and o~mmission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

The apple outlook in this part of 
eastern Kan is for 50% of a full crop. 
Peaches promise about 75%. Weather 
has been a little dry for good develop- 
ment but fruit generally looking well 


and orchards healthy. — [Wellhouse 
and Son, Kansas, 

We have promise of a 35% apple 
crop; Baldwins short; trees looking 
good. Peaches about 10% of ’05.— 


[Spencer Bros, California Co, N Y¥. 

Baldwins will make 25% of a crop; 
other varieties 50%. 
shire Co, Mass. 

Apple crop 
a half yield. 
Peaches will 
crop.—[George 
Mo. 

Apples promise a three-fourths crop. 
Spys and Baldwins rather shy.—[R. H. 
S., Berrien Co, Mich, 

Ben Davis indicate a good crop this 
year. Jonathans and Grimes Golden 
a half yield. Much spraying.—[{H. C. 
Culp, Adams Co, Iil. 


At New York, light offerings and 
prices well sustained. Spys $6@7.25 p 





promises better than 
Cherries are _ good. 
make a_ three-fourths 
Comley, Howell Co, 


” 


bbl, Baldwins 5.50@6.75, Ben Davis 5 
@6.25, Russets 4.50@5.75, mixed stock 
3@4. 


According to Mahlon Terhune of 
N Y, the well-known freight broker 
and forwarding agent, total apple ex- 
ports from the TT) S and Canada. for 


the season '05-6, aggregate 2,184,871 
bbls, compared with 2,411,623 bbls in 
704-5. Shipments by American ports 
were: 

THE SHIPPING POINTS. 

Port bbls | Port bbls 
N Y 609,847 | Portland 246,256 
Boston 440,440 | Halifax 312,801 
Montreal 551,914 ' St John 23,613 

WHERE THE APPLES WENT. 

Port bbls Port bbls 
Liverpool 942,392 | Havre 81,286 
wondon 486,657 | Hull 25,261 
Glasgow 351,375 | Various 98/074 
Hamburg 180,795 | —_—_ 
Manchester 69,819 | Total 2,184,871 
Bremen 19,212 | 

Dressed Calves 

At New York, offerings are readily 
absorbed and prices are more en- 
couraging. Prime veals move at 10% 


@11c p Ib, common 7% @8%e, grassers 


6@7 14 ¢. 


Beans. 

A correspondent in Genesee Co, N 
Y, an important section for field 
beans, reports an increased acreage, 
crop starting in good condition; old 
beans $1.25 p bu. 

Field bean acreage normal. Crop 
starting well. Red kidneys bring 


$2.75 p bu, mediums $1.60; local mar- 
ket dull.—[M. R. B. Wyoming county, 
N Y. 


Bean acreage 15% lighter than usual. 
A little too much moisture. Farmers 
have been giving $3 p bu for seed.— 
[S. H., Schuyler county, N Y. 

Bean acreage 10% smaller than last 
year. Too much rain. Old beans mov- 
ing at $1.20 p bu.—f[P. R., Ingham 
county, Mich, 

We have a larger bean acreage here 
this season. Few old beans changing 
hands. The industry is becoming more 














important here.—[M. 
county, N Y 

At New York pea beans are in bet- 
ter position, holders manifesting much 
confidence in the _ situation. Other 
kinds little changed. Marrows bring 
$3@3.05 p bu, pea beans 1.65, mediums 
1.95@2, red kidneys 3@3.10, white kid- 
neys 3.25@3.40, black turtle 3. 30@3.40, 
yellow eye 1.50@1.60, limas 3.10@3.15, 
green peas 1.20 p bag. 

~* pried Fruits. 

At Néw*York, apple chops a trifle 
dull but’ best evap ‘05 stock holds 
steady at 11@12c p lb. Chops bring 
2.25@2.50 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
2@2.25, evap raspberries 30c p_ Ib, 
huckleberries 10@12c, cherries 14@15c. 

More or less. interest is now mani- 
fested in futures ‘for evap apples. 


Cc. B., Monroe 


* New York traders are buying ‘06 stock 


for Nov and Dec delivery at 6@6%c 
Pp Ib 
Eggs. 

At New York, the general market is 
about as last noted. It is claimed 
that refrigerator stocks here are not 
as large as a year ago. The consump- 
tive demand for fine fresh stock is no- 
table. There is also a good eall for 
cheaper grades of eggs. Locals 20@ 


23c p doz, westerns 18@18%c, south- 
erns 14@1l6c, dirties 138@l4c, checks 
10@12c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
Georgia peaches are now moving 


marketward, although the movement 
is not yet at the flush. Railroad offi- 
cials say they’look for 4000 cars of 
peaches to leave the state, against 
2700 last year, and 4600 in ’04. 

Much complaint is made at the 
quality of Mich strawberries this year. 
Season was late and movement ‘not as 
large as usual. 


The recent big wind and hail storm 
that visited Ontario,- Seneca and 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents.a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and .each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order; 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
_COPY must be received Friday te guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “LO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will. be allowed under this head, thus making 
& small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
_THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advér- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK. 


POLAND CHINAS—March and April pigs, pairs 
not akin. Strictly choice breeding and quality. B. 
H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 





REGISTERED O T C and Chester White pigs, 
either sex, pairs <= akin.- Telephone, E, 
ROGERS, Wayville, N 





CHESTER WHITES—50 extra fine pigs for sale; 
now ready te ship, either sex. NAUDAIN & SON, 
Marshaliton, Del. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS and Chester White pigs for 
sale cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


AYRSHIRES—Choice stock, Single animals or 
car lots. L. D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, N Y. 


PERCHERON and Freneh Coach stallions, “Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 














FOR SALE—Registered Brown — bull calves. 
K, E. DOWNER, Forestville, N Y. 


JERSEY REDS— 100 pigs for sale. 
RISON, Chesterfield, N J, 








i B. H HAR- 





DUROC- JERSEY pigs, eligible; good ones, J. S 
= 


PRATT, Albion, N 





EGGS AND POULTRY. .... 


909 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
10 cents. List fre. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Telford, Pa. 


30 EGGS $1; 
White Leghorns; 
Adelphia, N J. 


BRONZE TURKEY EGGS and breeders, 
DOR POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, Va. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thorrehhred noultrv. Prices reasonable. 





100 $3; 


thoroughbred Rose Comb 
farm raised. OC. 


L. BERGE, 





LAN- 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
HOUSE PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY 
cleansing with Good’s Caustic Potash \\ 
soap No 3, to make them grow. As a disi);.. 
and fertilizer it has no equal. It acts 
tizer and insecticide, destroys scale 
insects. My Manual of Vlant Diseases 
JAMES GUOD, Original Maker, 939-4) 

St, s’niladelphia, Pa 
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CELERY PLANTS—1,000,000 very stronc 
$1 1000; $4.50 5000; 70 cents 500, Raised in ; oe 
hoed like onions. All varieties. Caulifiow: Ik ~y 
ROCHEL LE, Chester, N J, Y= 
CABBAG i PLANTS 200,000 
as ASHMEAD, Williamson, 3 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTs_ 








nish, Ba 7 Ho 





WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are “just 
perfect,’’ writes Henderson Supplee of ( shoe. 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLA E B 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
HIGHLY-BRED COLLIE puppie ( pion 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, Springboro ‘eo . i 


NEWFOUNDLAND — PUPS, 
FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSHEL CRATES, 6 cents in the flat, 
FERRIS, Kidders, N Y. 


WANTED—MINOR BROS, Ten CL 


— 











cheap, FAIRVIEW 





ARTHUR 





WOOL 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Bach 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

439 Lafayette Street, - 

“TRUCK FARM, 


Week 


New York City 
: every “convenience, heal .- 
tion, near Charleston; 530 acres choice aspara 

to six years old; thoroughly tile drained ghly 
fertilized, plenty buildings, Adjoining a 4) 
acres under long lease, nominal rent, t th 
farm if desired; 25 acres in fine asparag Both 
places in perfect order, and net yearly pr 1Vere 
aging 25 to 30 per cent asking price. Ful! icu- 
lars. HENRY SCHACHTE, Charleston, = 


FOR SALE—15 acres, 
barns, fine fruit, water at barn, good 
water at house, 10 acres wood, grows lot 
electric road to be built this year. D. ( IMP- 
SON, Jasper, N 





fine house, 15 ro 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS 


stores, etc, everywhere. @atalog free to aiding 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


225 acres, Saratoga count 


STOCK FARM—2%5 








productive; good buildings, running wa 8 
location, near lake; price $5500. BRigus & 
KOONZ, Ballston Spa, N Y. 

50 ACRES—Two-story "dwelling, barn, sta id 
land, Price $700. Large number farms. W for 
free catalog. CHAS M. HAMMOND, Rx 
Broker, Milford, Del. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and~cattle ranches. For particul 


literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, ‘‘Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in tlie Days 
of Custer.”” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight; For particulars address quick. ORANGE 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN. 


ge for re- 


m 


SITUATION WANTED—As 
spectable, comfortably situated people. 

$3 to $3.50 per week. Address _e LEN. N HOWE, 
General Delivery, Elmira, N 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Housekeeper, middle-aged, on small 
farm, LOCK BOX 4, First Fork, Pa. 


MALE HELP WAN'PED. 

A HUNDRED firemen and brakemen on 
sylvania, New York and other railroads, Ag 
to 30, strong, good sight and hearing. Ex: 
unnecessary. Firemen $60 to $100 monthly 
engineers and earn $200. Brakemen $70 to $80 





th 


ly, become conductors and earn $150. Positions 
awaiting competent men. Send stamp for tic- 
ulars. Name position preferred. RAILWAY A5S0- 


CIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, 
N Y. 





A. A. Brought 68 Replies. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Last winter I ad- 
vertised in your Help Bureau for po- 
sition and received 68 replies, all from 
first class. farmers. I regard Ameri- 
ean .Agriculturist. as a first class ad- 
vertising medium and a first class 
paper.—[E. D. Gulick, Erie, Pa. 
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wayne counties, N Y, did much dam- 
age to cherries. Injury to apples is 
not clearly defined. Grapes in the 
canandaigua and Cayuga districts 
were in many instances severely dam- 
aged and may cut down crop pros- 
pects materially. 

At New York, strawberry season is 
drawing to a close, but other fruits are 
offered more freely. State berries 15 
a@uoc p at for choice lots; fair to good 
strawberries 5@12c. Sour cherries 6@ 
9c p at, sweet 6@1l1c, Ga plums $2@3 
carrier, N C blackberries 10@12c p 
nuckleberries 15@25c, gooseberries 


at, se ber’ 
t-10c. Fla and Ga peaches 2@2.50 p 
carrier, muskmelons 2@2.50 p cra, 


watermelons 20@40c ea. 

A note from W. H. Barnes, sec Kan 
hort soc, says the set of apples in- 
dicates a full yield, peach trees break- 
ing with their loads of fruit, commer- 
cial orchards generally healthy, and 
many spraying thoroughly for codling 
moth. 

A correspondent at Appleton, Ni- 
agara Co, N Y, writes American Agri- 
culturist: “Only half a normal set of 
apples, and June drop now noticeable. 
Spraying very general and thorough, 
and prospects in apple orchards as a 
whole good; also good outlook for 
peaches, but plums light. 

Greenings set full, Baldwins about 
a third. Not much spraying. Out- 
jook for peaches good, pears light.— 
[N. C. M., Lyons, N Y. 

Outlook for peaches very poor, and 
for pears and cherries fair, few plums. 
There appears to be a normal set of 
apples.—[W. A. H., Fredonia, N Y. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, hay is moving satis- 
factorily, but at times there is some 
accumulation of straw. Choice timothy 
is quotable around $19 p ton, although 
strictly fey stock will bring 20. Con- 
siderable quantities coming on export 
account. Clover mixed brings 15@16, 
clover 12@13, shipping 11@12, packing 
10, long rye straw 13@13.50, oat and 
wheat 9@9.50. 

At Boston, receipts since Jan 1 total 
62300 cars, against 5700 same time in 
5, Strictly choice timothy is still 
scarce and prices firm. Low grade 
hav and straw are easy. Best timothy 
$19@20 p ton, clover mixed 14, clover 
11412, prime rye straw 13@14, oat 
9@10. 

Mill Feeds. e 

The demand for cottonseed meal 
throughout dairy sections of the east 
is exceedingly limited. Dealers say 
that continued high prices have re- 
sulted in driving buyers to the use of 
other comcentrated feeds, In a retail 
way, cottonseed meal has been cost- 
ing farmers $32@34 p ton. 

At New York, the market displays 
a degree of firmness. City bran _ brings 
$21@22 p ton, middlings 23@24, red 
dog 25, screenings 14@17, cottonseed 
meal 31, linseed oil meal 32, linseed 
oil cake 30. 

Onicns. 

At New York, there is much irregu- 
larity in the quality of onions now 
coming. ‘This naturally results in a 
wider range of prices. Bermudas sold 
at $1.30@1.40 p cra, Tex reds and yel- 
lows 75¢@1.50, whites 1@1.60, La 1.30 
@1.40 p sk, Egyptians 2@2.30, Va on- 
ionse75c@1.25 p bskt. 

Potatoes. 

A normal potato acreage here. Soil 
in fine shape, plenty of moisture, 
plants thrifty and outlook good. Old 
tubers 75c p bu, f o b.—[F. T., Kent 
County, Mich. 

The outlook is good for a liberal 
yield of potatoes from the large acre- 
age in Aroostook Co, Me. As already 
noted in these columns, potatoes were 
planted later than usual the past 
spring, yet under very favorable con- 
ditions. In a recent letter to this 
paper, E. L. Cleveland of Houlton, 
who has a good many potato ware- 
houses in various Aroostook towns, 
says: “There will be 15 to 25% in- 
crease in the acreage of potatoes in 
Aroostook Co over any previous sea- 
son. The plant was later than usual, 
but this in itself will tend to increase 
the yield p a, as the soil was in the 
best possible condition to receive the 
seed. With continued favorable con- 
ditions, we expect the heaviest crop 
of potatoes in the history of the 
county.” 

At New York, old potatoes in small- 
er supply and season about finished. 
A few Me and Mich tubers figure in 
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the trade. New potatoes more in evi- 
dence. Much complaint has been reg- 


istered of late at the quality of offer- 
ings from N C. It is pleasing to con- 
trast present prices for new potatoes 
with a year ago, when much stock 
barely brought freight charges, State 
and western ’05 stock holds firm at $3 
@3.25 p 180 Ibs, Me 3@3.15 p 168-Ib 
sk, new southern potatoes 3@4.75 
p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts moderate. A 
good demand for new potatoes at $3 
@4.75 p bbl; some old: stock moves at 
S0@90c., 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts of fresh 
killed fowls showed some restriction 
last week. Arrivals of live poultry are 
of substantial volume. Spring chick- 
ens in decidedly larger supply. Long 
Island is shipping spring ducks freely. 
Plenty of squabs on the market and a 
good demand for choice white offer- 
ings; inferior kinds dull. Live broil- 
ers bring 23@27c p lb, fowls 13@ 


13%c, roosters 7@7%c, turkeys 11@ 
12c. Ducks 50@80c p pr, geese $1@ 


1.60, pigeons 25c. Dressed turkeys 

13@20e p 1b, fowls 12@13%ec, duck- 

lings 12@13c, squabs 1.50@3 p doz. 
Vegetables. 


At New York, beets $2@2.50 p 100 
behs, sweet potatoes $2@2.50 p bbl, 
asparagus $1.25@3.50 p doz bchs, car- 
rots $8@4 p 100 bchs. Cabbage 75c@ 
$1 p bbl-cra, celery $1@1.25 p cra, 
southern cukes $1.50@2 p bskt, hot- 
house $2.50@3, corn $2@3 p 100. Egg 
plants $1.59@2 p bx, garlic 8@12c p 
lb, horse-radish 4@6c. Kale 25@50c p 
bbl, lettuce $1@1.50, mint $2@2.25 p 
100 behs, lima beans $3@4 p cra, okra 
$2@2.50 p carrier. Peppers $1.50@2.50 
p cra, peas $1@1.50 p bbl-bskt, rad- 
ishes 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, rhubarb do, 
string beans 75c@$1.50 p bbl, squash 
$2@2.50, turnips $2@2.50, southern to- 
matoes $1.50@2 p carrier, hothouse 
12@16c p Ib, cress $1.50@1.75 p 100 
behs, mushrooms 50@$1.25 p Ib. 


Wool. 


The general quietness continues in 
the east. Buyers are complaining that 
Atlantic markets are out of line with 
western contract prices, hence they 
are inclined to hold aloof. Sales of 
medium unwashed wool noted in O, 
Mich and Ind at 29@31c p lb. In Ida, 
prices have dropped to 17@20c; with 
occasional sales at 21c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston 
04... 21 21% 19% 
"05... 20% 21 19% 
"06.. 18% 18% 17% 


At New York, the main support of 
the market is the speculative demand 
Extra cmy 20@21c p 1b, western fac- 
tory 15@16c, dairy 18@19%c, reno- 
vated 17@17%c. Buyers are discrimi- 
nating against inferior quality offer- 
ings, exporters taking some fresh cmy 
at 17@18c, and storage stock at 16 
@16%c. 

At Boston, offerings generally show 
up well in quantity. Receipts since 
May 1 aggregate 9,000,000 Ibs, a de- 
crease of 900,000 Ibs from the same 
time last year. Strictly fcy creamery 
moves readily at 21@21%4c p Ib, 
dairy 17@18%c. 

At Chicago, buying for storage pur- 
poses is the main feature of trade right 
at present. A fairly good consumptive 
demand is reported. Receipts of lib- 
eral volume and fill all trade require- 
ments. Extra cmy quotable at 19%c 
p lb, dairy 17@17%c; packing 13@ 
13%c, renovated 16@16%%c. - 

The Cheese Market. ~ 

At New York, market is a trifle 
easier; skims plentiful and _ slow. 
Choice fey moves at 104% @10%c p Ib, 
half skims 7% @8c Exporters last 
week took 13,160 bxs of cheese out of 
this port. However, of this total about 
75% was bought in the country. 

At Boston, supplies somewhat larger 
and demand has not enlarged in ac- 
cordance. As a result the market 
holds not more than steady if that 
much. Fancy twins sell at lle p Ib, 
fairly good 9@10c. 

At Chicago, offerings above the de- 
mands of immediate consumption are 
going into coolers. Factories in the 
northwest report a good business at 
encouraging prices. Daisies command 
lle p lb, off goods 5@7c. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 6Oc p bu, oats 45c, timothy hay 
$15@16 p ton, bran 21@22, middlings 
22@23. Cmy tub butter 22@23%c p 
lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 17@18c. 
Cheese 10@1lc. Eggs 19c p doz, hens 
13@14c, springers 20@22c, turkeys 16 
@l7c. Cherries 2@2.10 p bx, gooseber- 
ries 10c p qt, strawberries 8@10c, to- 
matoes 2@3.25 p cra, new potatoes 
1.50@1.60 p bu, green onions 10@1l5c 
p doz, beets GO@65c p doz, green beans 
1.25@1.50 p bu, cukes 40c p doz. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 89c p_ bu, 
corn 60c, oats 46c, bran $21@22 p ton, 
timothy hay 19@20. Cmy tub butter 
19@20c p 1b, prints 21@22c, dairy 17@ 


[15] 


19%c, cheese 10@11lc. Eggs 18¢ p doz, 
hens l4c p Ib, springers 238@25c. 
Strawberries 4@li2c p qt, blackberries 
7@S8c, cherries 3@tc, cantaloupes 1@ 
2.25 p cra, peaches 1.75@2.25 p car- 
rier, new potatoes 3@4.25 p bbl, squash 
GUc p bskt, tomatoes 75c@1.25 p cra, 
cukes 40c@1 p bskt. 
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Personal. 


Victor H. Olmstead has been ap- 
pointed statistician to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of John 
Hyde from the department of agricul- 
ture. For some time Mr Olmstead has 
been a member of the crop reporting 
board o@the department of agriculture. 
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milk is greatest. 
The ne 
sweetest skimmilk is greatest. 
setting system is greatest. 


time to make the purchase of 


will actually pay for itself. 
asking—send for it to-day, 


Ranvo.en & Cana Sta. 
CHICAGO 
$218 Fusert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
© & tt Drumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Don't Delay Your Purchase 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Don’t make a mistake of putting off your purchase of a Cream 
Separator until fall or another spring season. 
better time to make so good an investment than right now. 
are half a dozen very strong reasons for it. 
Separator is doubly profitable during the hot months. The bulk of 
t ‘he drudgery of the dairy work is greatest. 
of ice and cold water is greatest. 
The waste of butter-fat by any 
Every 
is at its worst. Hence again we say that there never was a better 


Butter prices are extremely good and a machine will half pay for 
itself by autumn. As between separators—the DE LA Var 
as much superior to other machines as they are to setting systems. 
As to terms—you may — ad cash or so easily that the machine 
new catalogue is to be had for the 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





A 


There was never a 
There 
The use of a Cream 


The value of the 
other system than the separator 


a separator than right now. 
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808-118 Youvite SQuart 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 Yor« Srreer 
TORONTO 
$4 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 

















A] \| BLIZZARD "tc 
Ht CUTTER 
Iti with wind elevator, either mounted 
Mii feed ets, Elevates to any height! 
Strong, durable, economical. Fully 
Tint . teed. W rite for particulars 
how to get a machine on trial. 












Send for new illustra- 
ted catalog FREE. 

P b Diek Agriculteral 
Wo Box 33 Canton, 0. 













THE HOP 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 
A practical handbook on the most approved 


of es, profusely illustrated, and complete in 
every feta, ft is without doubt the most exhaustive 
work on this crop ever attempted. Illustrated 300 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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A Few Good Books | 


On your living room table make your 
evenings both pleasant and profitable. 
We publish not only technical books on 
every subject nt to the farm, the 
breeding and care of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, travel 
and poetry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 











439 Lafayette Street, New York 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. pringfield, Mass. 





GOOD BOOKS 


BY HON. F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas State Board of Agriculture 


The man who would rather be a farmer than 
United States senator His books teem with the 
same thoroughness, practical judgment and sound 
common sense that he has shown in keeping out 
of politics. 

ALFALFA 

The fact that alfalfa thrives in any soil; that 
without reseeding it goes on yielding two, three, 
four and sometimes five years; that either green 
or cured it is one of the most nutritious forage 
plants known, makes reliable information upon its 
production and uses of unusual interest. Such 
information is given in this volume for every part 
of America, by the highest authority. Dlustrated, 
164 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ...........sse00s 50 cents 


SWINE HUSBANDRY 


New, revised and enlarged edition. The breeding, 


rearing and management of swine, and the preven- 
tion and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
fullest and freshest compendium relating to swine 
breeding yet offered. Illustrated. 312 pages. 5x7 
inches. Cloth cecccccccecss oe ccccececeeseoososesces 5 


IN PREPARATION. READY IN JULY. 


THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits, Its Uses as a 
Forage and Fertilizer, The appearance of the Hon 
F. D. Coburn’s little book on Alfalfa a few years 
ago has been a profit revelation to thousands of 
farmers throughout the country and the fncreasing 
demand for still more information on the subject 
has induced the author to prepare the present vol- 
‘ne which is, by far, the most authoritative, com- 
plete and valuable work on this forage crop pub- 
lished anywhere. 

Send for our catalog, fully describing the above 
and also many other books on similar subjects. Free 
on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439—441 Lafayette St., New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 11. 
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A Question of Ramekins. 
MARION DICKINSON. 


URRAH! hurrah!’’ 
shouted Teddy Parks, 
mischievously. Lean- 
ing his bicycle against 
a tree, he waved his 
cap with renewed 
cheers as the dogcart, 
heaped with Crimson 
Ramblers, drew nearer. 
Two pretty girls, half 
bloom, . peeped_ out at 





smothered in 
him in mock reproach as Piorence 


Conway checked the horse. 


“Why this unseemly excitement, 
boy?” she asked, with forced severity. 

“Boy,” snorted Teddy. “I’m a man 
of affairs now, I’d have you under- 
stand,” pointing to the cap which pro- 
claimed him a vassal of the telegraph 
company. “Thought ’twas a show 
when I saw you coming down the 
street. I s’pose all those posies are 
for the wedding. I’ve a telegram for 
the Gaults, so I'll see you later.” 

Florence looked back as they drove 
away. “We will deliver it for you,” 
she called, mockingly. ‘‘No trouble at 
pit,” 
But Teddy spurned the offer in a 
disdainful gesture, hurrying to deliver 
another message that he might the 
earlier catch a glimpse of the delight- 
ful preparations at the home of the 
bride. 

“IT did not dream that we would find 
half as many roses in Windham,” ex- 
ulted Amy Lee, viewing their load with 
pride. 

“Oh, people would make roses for 
Leslie,” averred Florence. “BEyvery- 
body loves her.” 

«“That’s true—unless it be Frances,” 
ventured her companion. ? 

“Frances loves her best of all,’”’ and 
Florence touchd up her horse to give 
emphasis to her declaration. 

“But what is the matter, then,” 
Amy asked curiously. “Something 
must have happened; they have had 
nothing to do with each other for two 
months. Frances was to have been 
maid-of-honor.” 

“Probably something hurt Frances’ 


sensitive pride—just what, nobody 
seems to know. I sometimes doubt 
whether Leslie knows herself. She 


never speaks of it but, whenever Fran- 
ces’-name is mentioned, there is a hurt 
and wistful look in her eyes. It is 
dreadful to be tormented by such a 
pride as that of Frances’,” Florence 
concluded, drawing up before the 
Gault house with a flourish. 

From open doors and windows, 
merry, excited voices floated out to 
meet them as they hurried across the 
broad lawn with their arms piled high 
with blossoming branches. 

“Girls! Just look!” cried Mabel 
Ware, leaving a daisy-chain dangling 
from the stair-rail, to hover about 
them in ecstasy. At her call, bright 
faces appeared in the doorways and a 
wave of enthusiasm swept the entire 
company into the drawing-room, 

“What beauties!” ‘Just the thing 
for the garlands.” “More in the car- 
riage? Then we can bank the fire- 
place.” And a Babel of voices, raised 
in suggestion and query, broke out. 

“Florence, do come here a minute,” 
begged a worried voice at her elbow. 
“Stella and I are wrestling with that 
screen of laurel in the library, but it 
looks home-made.” 

They crossed the hall to the spa- 
cious, quiet room where the ceremony 
was to be performed. Against the soft 
grreen walls, delicate vines were 
trained; in dusky corners, great clus- 
ters of June lilies lifted torches of 
white and golden flame. At one end 
of the room they found Stella Ferris 
prostrate o nthe floor before a huge 
screen of laurel which she was vainly 
endeavoring to establish on a stable 
footing. She turned a tragic face at 
their approach. 

“What if it should collapse during 
the ceremony!” she wailed; then 
joined her companions’ hysterical 
laughter at the picture the possibility 
evoked. 

“If Frances was here, she would 
know what to do with the wobbly 
thing,” Stella sighed. 

“Frances ought to be here,” averred 
Kate Denning, stoutly. “Who will 
take her place, Florence?” she asked, 
curiously. ‘‘Nobody seems to know.” 

“Is Mrs Gault in here?” asked a 
merry voice at the door, and Teddy, 
>the. irrepressible, winked at Florence 





EVENINGS 


in triumph, while his eager eyes took 
in details. 

“Look for her in the dining-room,” 
suggested Kate, as Florence authori- 
tatively relieved Teddy of his envelone. 
Florence found Mrs Gault hovering 
over a silver bowl overflowing with 
roses, which had just been placed in 
the middle of a snowy expanse of 
damask. “How do you think it will 
look when the candles are lighted?” 
she asked, anxiously. “What is it? A 
telegram. Probably congratulations. 
Suppose you open it Florence. I ex- 
pect the caterer every moment.” 

Florence took in the few words 
swiftly, then read the message slowly, 
trying to realize its import. “Do listen 
Mrs Gault,” she gasped. 

* ‘Serious fire this morning. 
fill order.’ ”’ 


Cannot 


P. Tortoni. 

For a horrified instant, they stared 
at each other in silence; then Mrs 
yault began to collect the loose silver, 
aimlessly. “It is too late to order 
from another caterer,” she said, with 
an effort for steadiness. ‘‘We can give 
the guests coffee and sandwiches. 
Luckily, we have the wedding cake.” 


“Oh Mrs Gault. What a misfortune!” 
groaned Florence. “But. we can’t let 
anything hurt Leslie’s wedding.” She 
was a resourceful, energetic girl, and 
the emergency set all her powers at 
work. ‘You must let us all help,” she 
said, after an interval of swift thought. 
“It is too late to send to the city, of 
course, but we ought to be equal to 
the emergency. Selma has lived with 
you so long she can be counted upon, 
I suppose?” 

“Oh, Selma is a treasure,” sighed 
Mrs Gault, “but she needs direction 
and my wits have ‘gone wool-gather- 
ing.’ I haven’t a thought beyond cof- 
fee and sandwiches.”’ 

“And you needn’t have,” cried Flor- 
ence, impulsively. ‘Dear Mrs Gault, 
you are fairly worn out. If you will 
explain matters to Mr Gault and then 
leave the rest to us, I’m sure we can 
work wonders. Where is Leslie?” 

“She came down.a while ago, but 
the girls chased her up again and 
made her promise that she would’stay 
in her room,” Mrs Gault said, sub- 
mitting to be led in the direction of 
her husband's study. 

“That’s all right, then. Don’t 
breathe a word to her and she’ll never 
dream that anything has gone wrong. 
Mr Gault, do persuade your wife to 
lie down until I come back,” she 
begged, as the door-was opened to 
them. 

A moment later Florence summoned 
the girls still struggling with the prob- 
lem of the screen. “Come into the 
drawing-room,” she said; “something 
has happened and we must come to 
the rescue.” 

To the wondering group of girls, 
she related the disaster, then out- 
lined her plan, which was received 
with acclamation. In a surprisingly 
short time the work had been assigned. 


“Now let me see,” and Florence 
frowned over the paper in her hand, 
“Amy and Stella will see to the chicken 
salad. Use canned chicken, of course. 
If you run out of salad oil we can find 
enough among us all. Everybody will 
be glad to help, but we'll keep the se- 
cret to ourselves if we can. Mabel, 
you'll make your delicious biscuit. 
Bake part of them in our oven, for 
you won’t have room enough in your 
own. Margaret and I will see to the 
sandwiches, and we'll all have to help 
on the cake. Perhaps Selma will be 
able to manage the ice cream. Oh, 
dear, how we need Frances—she 
makes such delicious cream, and 
things just buzz when she gets hold 
of them. I think if you would make 
some creamed salmon, Kate, it would 
help wonderfully.” 


“In ramekins!” ejaculated Kate, 
with enthusiasm. “The finishing 
touch! Who’ll miss the caterer then?” 


“A hundred and seventy-five rame- 
kins!” gasped Amy, and the girls 
broke into derisive laughter. 


“Well, what of it?” and Kate bristled 
in defense of her plan. “There was a 
perfect ramekin craze in town last 
winter. No dinner, lunch or card 
party was complete without something 
served in ramekins. When Windham 
catches an idea the fever rages, Well 
I must be up and doing.” 

“Where are you going?” demanded 
Florence, suspiciously. 

“To collect my ramekins,” declared 
Kate, gayly, but with an obstinate 
gleam in her eye. “Everybody will be 
glad to lend and nobody need know 











AT HOME 


that the caterer is not in charge.’ 

‘“‘We haven’t time to argue,” sighed 
Florence. “Hurry and finish the flow- 
ers, girls, while I interview Mrs Gault 
and Selma. It is nearly eleven and we 
haven’t many hours to work.” 

Kate hurried down the village street, 
vanishing in sundry doorways, to re- 
appear with triumph in her eye. By 
noon the number of ramekins prom- 
ised was reaching the desired result; 
but, alas, she was reaching, too, the 
end of her resources. 

“T counted upon unbroken sets,”’ she 
grumbled. ‘‘Why will people be care- 
less with their fine china. Of course, 
we girls go without but, even then we 
need ten more.” 

She stopped beneath a great elm 
and looked across the street at a fine, 
old colonial house set in box borders. 
“I might ask Frances,” she mused, 
“Whatever may be her failings, she 
isn’t mean. She sent Leslie beautiful 
candlesticks, for Leslie would invite 
her, whatever trouble lies between 
them. I can, at least, ask—and I must 
have those ramekins.” 

A tall, slender girl, with sensitive 
face and a slight suggestion of haught- 
iness in her bearing, opened the door 
to her—Frances herself. Kate had 
counted upon old Bridget as 
opener and found herself somewhat 
unprepared to state her errand. In 
her embarrassment she launched into 
the difficulties which had threatened 
the perfection of Leslie Gault’s wed- 


ding, to awake to her betrayal, too 
late. 

“Oh, dear,” she cried, ruefully, “I 
promised not to tell!” Rut Frances 
did not hear her remorse. 

“The caterer hasn’t come,” she 
mused aloud. Then, suddenly—Did 


Leslie send you to me?” 


“Oh, no,’’ Kate assured her. ‘“Les- 


door 








lie, herself, does not know. We hava 
banished her to her room. Besiq 
I only come to ask if I can 
your ramekins.” 

Frances rose, suddenly, with dd 
look in her beautiful eyes. *);,,, 
is on the table,’”’ she said. “F; 
away for the day and I thought | 
eat alone. Stay with me and j 
tell me what you have plann 1i 
we eat. It won’t take longer thay ; 
dine at home, and then you can " 
to your work.” 

Frances’ will was compelling any 
as they dined, Kate outlined thejy 
plans. When she rose from the table 
Frances followed her to the door.“ "jj 
go right up to the house,” she said 
quietly. “I can help Selma with the 
ice cream. There is a loaf of spong, 
cake just baked, too, that I can carry 
I'll send the ramekins over to you by 
Bridget, and then she can follow me 
Mrs Gault will find plenty of work for 
her.”’ 

“Oh, if you would!” cried Kate, fer. 


vently. “‘When you take hold, very. 
thing falls into line. The girls wil] be 
So relieved.” 

“And Leslie—what will she say” 
Kate wondered, as she hurried away 
to her task. . 

If Frances also wondered she made 
no sign. With swift directness, she 
tied on her shade hat then locking the 
front door and securing the wi Ws, 
passed through to the kitche: As 
She gave directions to Bridg she 
gathered together various articles that 
she might need in her self-appointed 
task, well knowing that, in the Gault 
kitchen, confusion would reign 1 to 
be previously prepared would uble 
her usefulness. 

“Ask Mr Gray to send the eam 


at once, if it has not already been de. 
{To Page 759.] 
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Simpson -Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


Dainty checks that make bright, beauti- 
ful Spring and Summer dresses. 
standard of quality. Permanent, fadeless 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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Gold Coin Ranges 


This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which has been standard 
for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user at 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to 
put in your home, with the privilege of 


Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will return 
your money atonce. Gold 
stove ever offered at the wholesale price. Write for our Pree Illustrated 
Catalogue. It-tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 

THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO. 
(Successor to Bussey & MoLeod, Est. 1 


FREIGHT 





PAID “ 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


Oin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 


1 ak St., Troy, N.Y. 
860) 























Sendfor Jowel Book 


the - a | 
of Steel Ranges--It is FREE 


This handsome new book is worth money to you—worth 


writing for today—because it gives reliabié | uforma- 
tion about steel ranges. Tells the facts—vita!, import 
ant facts, usually hidden—which you want to know. 


It is not an ordinary book. ere are recipes, but it 
also tells how to be absolutely sure of getting «xtra val- 
ue for yourmoney. Illustrates’*the method of building 


Jewel 


Steel Ranges 


{Seid by leading dealers 
everywhere 
including the Doub!le- 
walled, Hand-riveted, Air. 
tight construction; the di- 
rect Flue System which in- 
sures perfect baking; the 
Tra op Plates that do 
not crack or warp; and a 
pat) fan oo ing imocpvomente—and sh rs = 

my , wit 
p> ae bes R- nee ake and cook perfectly 


Whether you intend buying a steel Fange now or not, 

you can’t afford to miss this book. 
For more than forty years the Jewe! Trademart 
has been the symbol of stove and range perfec 
tion. Over 4,000,000 Jewels wow in use. 4 
postal toany will bring you the book snd tell 
where and how, without expense or teonbin, 
you can see samples of the largest line of st 
ranges in the world, Address Dept.2/ 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


DETROIT” “Largest Stove Plantin the World.” c Hil 
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The Omniscient. 
HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 





ghere is only one Creator 
Of creations that are countless; 
His dominion fills the heavens 

And the earth, for it is boundless. 
And the light that we can see 

ints of greater light to be, 

Which the spirit soon shall witness. 


In the sitences of deserts, 
In the sunset’s burning glory, 
I nave felt this mystic Presence 
And have listened to His story. 
And my soul became aware 
Of His angels in the air, 
Ever guarding us from danger. 


Omni-present, omni-potent, 
In the star-hights, in the valleys; 
In the forests, on the mountains, 
In the city’s darkest alleys; 
On the river’s peaceful breast, 
On the seas that never rest 
Bides the Presence of our God. 
Siting 


Comfort in Hot Weather. 


MRS AUGUST BENSON. 








The all-absorbing question now is 
how to keep the house ¢ool and free 
from flies. A great help in the latter 
problem is mosquito net portieres. Use 
two widths of the netting that the 
curtain may be full enough to extend 
several inches each side of the door. 
Run a hem in each end, and through 
the upper one run a wire or stout cord 
that will not sag. Put a quantity of 
pebbles in the lower hem and fasten 
them at intervals of two or threa 
inches that their weight may hold the 
portiere down. One between the 
kitchen and dining room and another 
between the dining room and sitting 
room will prove great aids in keeping 
out flles when the doors must be open. 

I find the greatest aid in keeping 
the kitchen flyless is sweeping off the 
floor with cold water as often as the 
work is done up so that the room is 
to be left. It takes but a minute and 
is left to dry of itself without wiping 
with a mop. The cold water cools the 
atmosphere and keeps the floor always 
clean, so when the curtains are drawn 
there is little to attract flies in the 
cool, dark room, and they collect on 
the screen ready to be brushed out. 

Cold water, sprinkled or thrown by 
the bucketful on porches, walks and 
ground near the house well repays 
the work in the cooled air. Wet tow- 
els hung over open windows, or a wet 
sheet over an open door, will help 
much to cool the air when there is a 
breeze. 

Unless the walls are extremely thin 
the front part of the house is best kept 
cool by excluding the heated air and 
light during the middle of the day. 
After a good airing in the early morn- 
ing, and while the air is yet cool, doors 
and windows are closed and curtains 
drawn to remain so until late after- 
noon. A curtain raised a few inches 
gives sufficient light when the rooms 
are occupied and is more restful, too, 
i the full glare of summer sun- 

<> 


Fruit Delicacies for Summer Desserts. 
ELIZABETH C. HARDY. 


, Fruits served in summer should be 
perfectly fresh, and, not only this, but 
they should be cold when brought to 
the table. Warm, stale fruit is not 
only distasteful, but absolutely danger- 
ous to eat in warm weather. Melons 
that are warm are unfit to be eaten, 
but when placed in the ice box until 
perfectly cold and then served sliced 
on a plate covered with grape leaves 
are an attractive, wholesome dessert. 

All kinds of small berries should be 
carefully picked over and left to chi"! 
&@ mound of whipped cream in the 
center of a large glass dish and fill 
around with any kind of fresh chilled 
berries. Raspberries should never be 
Sugared before serving, and are great- 
ly improved by the addition of a little 
orange Or currant juice squeezed over 
them. Peaches should never be pared 
until just before serving, as they are 
liable to turn dark. They may be 
chilled and when pared cut in halves 
Piled in a glass or china dish and 
lightly sprinkled with sugar. Cream 
for peaches should be passed in a 
Pitcher. The following are some very 
delicious fruit desserts. 

PINEAPPLE AND STRAWBERRY SALAD. 


Pare and cut the eyes from a large 





pineapple. Carefully pick over 1 qt 
strawberries and pour over the mix- 
ture the juice of 2 oranges and keep 
on ice until ready to serve. Serve 
with sponge cake. 

FROZEN MIXED FRUITS. 

Take 1 cup each raspberries, black- 
berries, strawberries and stoned cher- 
ries and mash all together, add 2 large 
cups sugar and the juice of 2 lemons, 
let stand 4% hour and then pour over 
the mixture 1 pt ice water, stir until 
the sugar is all dissolved, turn into a 
freezer and freeze. Serve_with whipped 
cream. This is delicious. 

STRAWBERRY PYRAMID. 

Mash 1 pt fresh strawberries with 
1 pt powdered sugar, and the whipped 
whites of 4 eggs and whip until it 
will retain its shape when piled in a 
pyramid in a glass dish. Whip rich 
cream and pour around this and set 
on ice until time to serve. 

RED RASPBERRY PARFAIT. 

Whip to a stiff froth 1 qt sweet 
cream and 1 small cup sugar. When 
stiff stir in 1 cup ripe red raspberries 
very carefully, turn into a mould and 
press the cover down, covering the 
joining with a strip of paraffin paper. 
Pack in ice and salt for three hours. 

RASPBERRY CREAM MOLD. 

To 1 pt mashed raspberries add 1 
tablespoon powdered sugar and liet 
stand for an hour. To 1 cup scalded 
milk add 8 tablespoons sugar and % 
box gelatin which has been soaked in 
% cup cold water. Stir until dis- 
solved and strain. When cool add the 
raspberry pulp and 1 cup thick cream 
and pour into a wet mold. Let stand 
until chilled and serve with whipped 
cream and fresh berries. 

PEACH MOUSSE. 

Peel 1 doz very mellow peaches and 
press through a ricer. Soak 1 tea- 
spoon gelatin in 8 tablespoons cold 
water, dissolve over hot water and 
strain into the peach pulp with the 
juice of % lemon and 1 cup powdered 
sugar. Whip 1 pt cream, drain thor- 
oughly and set in the ice box to be- 
come chilled. Stir the peach mixture 
in a pan of ice water until it begins 
to stiffen and then fold in gradually 
the whipped cream, discarding the 
thin cream. When mixed evenly pour 
into a mould and pack in salt and ice 
for 3 hours before serving. 

FRUIT SALAD. 

Four large peaches halved, three 
bananas, one nice pineapple, slice 
and drain off juice. In the fruit juice 
dissolve % box gelatin, arrange the 
fruit in layers and season with nut- 
meg. Pour the gelatin over the fruit. 
Seatter salted English walnuts over 
the top. 


-— 


To Secure Cover on Table—A most 


useful cover tor a porch table is one 
made to hold pa- 
pers, magazines, 
etc, by* the simple 
expedient of 
turning up the 
edges to the 
depth of 9 inches, 
and stitching sec- 
tions in this bor- 
der, as in aprons 
with pockets at 
the bottom for 
needlework. It is firmly attached to 
the table by four pieces of tape stitched 
dlework. It is firmly attached to the 
table by four pieces of tape stitched 
on the under .side around a center 
square just the size of the table top. 
with ends left at each corner. Two of 
the tapes are crossed behind each 
table leg, brought to the front again, 
and tied.—[Eloise Martin. 





























Substitute for Currants—To make 
jelly equal to the best currant take 
red blackberries, clean perfectly and 
put in porcelain or granite kettle, 
cover with water and cook ‘till the 
berries are quite soft; strain, measure 
and cook like other jelly. It makes a 
beautiful clear, red jelly. Another just 
as good but not so pretty is blackber- 
ries and any very tart apple, equal 
parts; boil, mash and strain and make 
like other jelly, pint for pint, but be 
sure to heat sugar in oven and boil 
about 20 minutes after putting in 
sugar. These recipes I have used for 
years and those partial to jellies will 
find them fine.—[Mrs E. T. B. 


Summer Sandwiches—Large straw- 
berries cut in slices, strewn with sifted 
sugar and put between thin slices of 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





To the Tips of His Pink Toes. 


Because of its purity, Ivory Soap has a 
place of honor in every well regulated 
nursery. 

It should be used for baby’s bath as well 
as for cleansing every article he wears; his 


underclothes, his 


frocks, his stockings — 


everything about him from the top of his 
little bald head to the tips of his pink and 


white toes. 


There is no “free"’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 











bread or French rolls spread with 
butter, make delicious sandwiches, 
and so do bananas or pineapples pre- 
pared in the same way. Cream cheese 


sandwiches, sugared, are very nice 
eaten with strawberries. A slice of 
raw tomato, seasoned with a little 


mayonnaise, is delicious between thin, 
round slices of buttered bread.—[A. B. 





Peach Paring Made Easy—tThis way 


ef paring peaches does not injure 
quality of fruit in the least. I let my 
peaches get thoroughly ripe, then pour 
boiling water over them and let stand 
a minute, then drain. Then the skin 
will slip off the same as a tomato 
treated in like manner. Peaches pared 
in this manner are of superior quality, 
because all the flavor of a new peach 
is retained in the fruit.—[Mrs S. D. L. 





You never can tell what a girl is like 
by the way her voice sounds over the 
telephone. 





A nagging woman’s tongue is a 
needle that never yet made any man 
mend his ways. 
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| proceeded to demonstrate that ten acres, 


| deed he went further an 


A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


With an introduction by Prof. Isaac P. 
Roberts, formerly Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Author of “Fertility of the Land,” 
“The Horse,” etc., etc. 


Professor Roberts in his appreciative introduction 
to this new edition says: “What Jethro Tull did to 
improve the tillage, the author of ‘Ten Acres 
Enough’ did to prove that intensified agriculture 
on small areas could be made not only to support a 
family, but to yield a handsome profit, and health, 
freedom and happiness as well.” 

Many years ago a practical man who had suffered 
in mind and in pocket from the panics and financial 
crises of ante-bellum days, decided to give up the 
struggle of business in the city and settle wi his 
family on a farm. Untrained in the profession of 
agriculture, but imbued with a natural love for it, he 
roperly 
cultivated and planted with fruits, were su cient to 
sustain his entire family and something more. In. 
proved his own theory tha> 
ten acres with intelligent work and manure concen 
trated upon them are worth more than a laige faru 
indifferently cultivated. 

He had such marked success he decided to teil how 
he did it in a book, and the telling makes exception- 
ally ee valuable and instructive reading. 
The author writes ina happy, optimistic and human 


| vein; and even the statistical portions of his narra- 


tive hold the reader’s attention with a desire to know 
how he is coming out. Interwoven with the story of 
his progress is valuable and penctiens information on 
how to plant and cultivate the smaller fruits with an 
eye constantly to that wise economy which brings 
the greatest profits. Although written a great many 
years ago, it is marvelous in its application to present 
day conditions and its value is therefore as great 
now as it ever was. 


Substantially bound in cloth, 5x7 inches, 
273 pages, Price net.........ese0-seecsseces $1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥, 





CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 
Visitor: “Is Mrs Shnorer in?” 
Bridget: “Yes mam—I just over- 


heard her taking a nap.” 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that sometimes re one from w to 
np advertiser, when one's mind is not quite mede up. But 
evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
start your letter by saying “I saw your + im the old, re- 
Mable 4, 4.,” and then the rest will almost write iteclf 













































































































A Lesson in Finance—I. 
MILFORD W. FOSHAY. 





{This is the. first of a series of chats 
wnich get right down to fundamental 
principles and point out in a clear, ex- 
plicit manner the remedy for certain 
deep rooted errors in farm management 
and ‘arm life. Watch for the succeeding 
“chats.”’ Don’t miss one of them.—The 
Editor.] 

“I’d like to know, Mr Summers, how 
in the world you always manage to 
have ready money?” and Abe Bose 
looked at the cash in his hand which 
he had just borrowed as if it had 
come into the possession of his neigh- 
bor by some process of magic. 

Mr Summers moved slightly in his 
chair and gave a peculiar twitch to 
his upper lip that involved his nose in 
a characteristic way, and that was a 
sure sign that he was both interested 
and pleased. 


“Well,” he responded, while the 
glimmer of a smile passed over his 
face, “I don’t know as there’s any 


plainer way of telling you than by 





MR SUMMERS 


“I DID SPEAK PLAINLY,” 
ADMITTED. 


saying I don’t spend all I take in.” 

Abe laughed uneasily. It was com- 
mon knowledge that he always ap- 
peared to be in a desperate hurry to 
get rid of his cash although more of it 
passed through his hands than of any 
other man in Hillsburg. 

“Well, yes,” he said, “I suppose 
that’s a fair answer, but I was in hope 
to learn how to make a little of the 
stuff stick. It slips through my fin- 
gers now as if they were paralyzed 
and couldn’t close in on it.” 

“Well, I think they are,” 
mers returned, dryly. 

“Yes, very much paralyzed,” Abe 
assented, ironically, holding up a hand 
and working the fingers spasmodically. 

His neighbor laughed. “Oh, well, 
they are, in just the way you indi- 
cated. You know you asked me a 
pretty blunt question, and I didn’t 
know but you might stand the same 
kind of an answer.” 

“So I will—and take it in, too. I’m 
called the most enterprising man in 
the township, but you are the banker. 
Now, it seems to me, that if I could 
combine your trait with mine I might 
make a success of what is at present 
a sort of scramble to keep my head 
above water.” 

Mr Summers had come into the 
place five years previously, and he 
s£00n acquired the name of “banker” 
because he was always ready to ac- 
ecommodate anybody with a_ small 
loan. Such a man is sometimes un- 
loved because of his hardness, but it 
was the opposite in this case. He 
often refused to take interest from 
those who were much pressed, and he 
was only careful to have his loan so 
secured that it was safe. 

“And,” the neighborhood gossip de- 
clared, “It’s mighty queer how he al- 
ways has money. Don’t believe he 
makes slathers of it, either, because 
he doesn’t live in that way, but he 
never seems to work very hard. Of 
course, he’s everlastingly busy. Then, 
so are the rest of us and don’t appear 
to make half what he does. I guess 
that’s what makes him ‘Mr Sum- 
mers’ while the rest of us are ‘Dick’ 
and ‘Abe’ and ‘Tom.’ Well, he’s no 


Mr Sum- 


skinflint, anyhow.” 
“IT don’t think I could tell you how I 
keep my money,” Mr Summers replied 


BETWEEN 


to Abe’s confession, “unless it will be 
by showing you what I don’t spend it 
for that you do.” 

“Pointing out particular 
of my paralysis, eh?’’.- 

“Well, yes, if you put it that way,” 
Mr Summers assented. “Take those 
two fields of ours that lie side by side,” 
he went on. “Now, which has the 
larger crop?” 

“Oh, yours did, of course,” was the 
response, but with an expression that 
caught Mr Summers’s attention. 

“It’s mean to pound a man when 
he’s down, to be sure,” the latter 
laughed, “‘but I didn’t intend it in that 
way. What do you suppose was the 
cause ?’’ 

“I don’t know,” Abe 
knowledged. 

“Yours was under-drained, and mine 
wasn’t. That tells the story.” 

“Then you don’t believe in 
Graining?” 

“To be sure I do!’’ was the prompt 
reply. “Don’t you remember that 
field across the road?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s so. 
drained that last year. 
point, then?” 

“That field of mine with yours next 
to it doesn’t need that work on it, and 
yours didn’t.” 

“But it’s wet land.” 

“Yes, with porous soil. This was a 
dry season and your crop killed out. 
With a wet season it wouldn’t drown 
out, while mine across the road would, 
if it were not drained. But this isn’t 
a talk on draining. I was only trying 
to point out that—that—”’ 

“That I didn’t use good judgment 
in placing my tile,’’ Abe supplied, as 
he saw Mr Summers hesitate. 

“Just as an illustration,” the latter 
acknowledged apologetically. “You 
spend a whole lot of money on ob- 
jects good enough in their place, but 
misapplied because you do not think 
out the details. You are enterprising 
and spend a lot of money to the bene- 
fit of farm hands in this town, but you 
frequently come out at the little end 
of the horn because you did not think 
out the end from the beginning.” 

“In other words, ™’m not a prophet,” 
Abe remarked, as the other stopped 
talking. He was evidently nettled. 

“I did speak plainly, and no mis- 
take,””’ Mr Summers admitted, “but it 
was on your invitation, and I am sure 
I meant no offense.” 

“There isn’t any. A man doesn’t 
get mad at a doctor because he has to 
make up a face when he takes a dose 


instances 


frankly ac- 


under- 


You under- 
“Where's the 


of his bitter medicine. Go on with 
your prescription. I like it.” 

“Oh, no you don’t. You’re making 
up too many faces,” the mentor 


laughed, noting the trace of irony in 
his visitor’s words. 

“Really, yes,” Abe returned, serious- 
ly. ‘“‘There may be something in what 
you say, only, while you're at it, give 
me a big enough dose to ‘produce a 
constitutional effect,’ as Doc says. 
That about the field is all right, but 
one illustration doesn’t prove the es- 
tablishment of a habit. Show me how 
I fell down on something else.” 

“Well, what have you just 
rowed that hundred dollars for?” 

“Why as I told you, to square up my 
losses on that potato crop last year.” 

“Why did you go into it so heavy?” 

“Because there seemed to be a first 
rate chance to clear some’ money. 
Last spring they were worth double 
what they have brought before in ten 
years. If a whole raft of fellows ali 
over the country hadn’t gone into it 
too, I’d have made money.” 

“Still you were one of the ‘raft,’” 
Mr Summers said, smiling. 

“Yes, I suppose I was,” Abe an- 
swered, thoughtfully. 

“And, doubtless, every one in the lot 
said the same of all the rest.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” and Abe laughed 
heartily. ‘Anyhow, we deserved it.” 

“Now, that’s just it. As sure as any 
article soars skyward in price, so sure 
‘a whole raft of fellows’ will overdo 
the crop the next ‘season. It’s as cer- 
tain as fate, and if you don’t want to 
be swamped in the rapids you mus’n’t 
get on the ‘raft.’ Going to raise any 
this year?” 

“Catch me at it! 
year, for that matter.” 

“There'll probably be money in po- 
tatoes next year.” 


bor- 


Nor any other 


“Think so?” Abe asked, incredu- 
ously. 

“Yes. As a rule the second year, 
after low prices, shows up well, Once 


in a while everybody seems to be 
afraid to go into it the year following 
high prices, because they have been 
burnt several times, but when they 





FRIENDS 


find prices keep up, they are sure to | 
bring them away down, in time. | 
Watch out and you will find that the | 
second or third year after low prices 
is the time to make money, but the 
year following high prices is usually a 
good time for a stroke of paralysis.” 

“T don’t quite catch the last,” Abe 
said, a puzzled expression on his face. 

“Why, I believe it was you who first 
spoke about money slipping through 
your hands as if they were paralyzed, 
and paralysis is due to blood on the 
brain.” Mr Summers explained. 








“Now when a man gets his mind so 
set on one phase of a money-making 
proposition that he can’t see the }{ 
others, he hands out his money with- | 
out adequate preparation for the pos- 

sibilities of failure.” 

“In other words, 
Abe said, frankly. 

“Well, it looks a little that way. 
That crop business was only used as 
an illustration, for the principle I out- 
lined is generally well understood.” 

“Not by everybody—me, for in- 
stance,” and Abe looked a little foolish. 

“Oh, anybody will get tripped up 
once in a while. You’re bound to hive 
a good many irons in the fire, and it is 
no wonder éf some of them get a lit- 
tle too hot. I’m a slow-coach, and 
very likely I miss it badly sometimes.” 

Abe straightened up. Here was an 
opening he had wanted for some time. 
He hesitated for a moment and then 
said, “Yes, I think you missed it badly 
once, since you moved here.” 

“Well, tit for tat, then! It’s your 
turn, and I need hauling over the 
coals for bad judgment as surely as 
any one else, as I have learned for 
myself several times,” respénded Mr 
Summers. 

“No doubt. about it, Mr Summers,” 


lacks judgment,” 


Abe replied, positively, ‘because, after [ 


it’s all over, you still have yoru money, 
but less of it, I think, than if you had 
not been so conservative.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,’ Mr Summers 
answered, musingly. “I admit that I 
am sometimes too conservative, and it 
doesn’t pay. That is plainly shown 
by the sale Mr Ely made on his cattle.” 

“You mean Dick?” Abe asked, with 
interest. 

“Yes, but I shan’t tell you that until 
you show up my mistake that you re- 
ferred to. I’m all in the dark about it, 
for I thought I had done fairly well 
since I came here,” and Mr Summers 
showed that he, too, could be sensitive 
when the hair was smoothed the 
wrong way. 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t be pleasant—” 
Abe began, taking alarm at the tone in 
Mr Summers’ voice, and remembering 
that he was his creditor. 

“Tut, tut!” the latter protested 
strongly. “If I’m as thin-skinned as 
that, I had no business to say what I 
did to you. Turn about is fair play.” 

“Yes, in more ways than in one. I 





came here and got trimmed, now you 
come over to our place and let me pay 
it back.” 
right. Look for me at any 
[To be Continued. ] 
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The Road. 


S. HELEN LEWIS. 


Beyond the confines of the town 
The long, gray road goes rambling on, 
By stately home and lowly cot, 
By meadow green and pasture.lot, 
Across the bridge, and past the mill 
Where, underneath the shadowing hill 
The brimming ‘river flows along 
O’er gravelly bed with rippling song. 
"Neath drooping elm, by trim hedge- 
row, 
And where the silver birches grow 
It stretches on without a break, 
Past willow copse, and placid lake, 
Beyond the confines of the town 
Where tasseled pines the upland 
crown, é 
For miles on miles by vale and fell 
And mossy knoll and hazel dell. 


’ 


The Farm for Edward—I am a 


farmer boy. I lived in the city once 
but did not like city life. We have 
lots of cattle. I have no brother or 
sister but I have a good time. I am 
ten years old. City boys can not go 
hunting as well as we can. We have a 
big dog; he is a greyhound. I go to 
school, I think the Farmer a good 
paper.—[Edward Redifer, Neb. 


etl 


There are some people so well worth 
~ cultivating that you may reap, not 
only a harvest, but a generous after- 
math.—[G. B. ‘ 

















Competent 
Men Command 
Competences 


Some members of our 
sales staff make more 
money in commissions 
aid prizes than the man- 
ager of an ordinary cor- 
poration. 

Many of them have 
built houses out of their 
easily made earnings and 
good, honest, honorable 
‘‘winnings,’ paid off 
mortgages, educated 
children,— many things, 

And the records of the 
sales department of Tue 
LapieEs’ HoME JouRNAL 
and THe SATURDAY 
Eveninc Post show 
that still many more 
have made a permanent 
business (with perhaps a 
few side lines) of rep- 
resenting the magazines 
and are enjoying good 
and, in some instances, 
for them, generous com- 
petences. 

Are you a man or 
woman hindered, handi- 
capped and kept down 
by illness, invalidism, 
weakness or accident? 
Are you incapacitated 
for hard work, long 
hours or heavy responsi- 
bilities? The liberal 
commissions and large 
prizes, and the practical 
management and help 
we give you, can make 
you an earning power 
from the beginning of 
your work. 

Write us and ask how. 


: Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
3120-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














WHEN YOU WRITE 10 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«TI saw your adv. in the old, re 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteoue treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answef 
questions for our readers 
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With the Host. 


The mother-in-law question has 
peen so thoroughly threshed out that 
jt would seem the last word has been 


gid. A. T. Page in another column 
suggests that we turn to some other 
topics of wider interest, a motion 


which will no doubt be very generally 
onded. A young woman of ample 
means W rites to ask if she should be 
expected to take a p¢ rsonal part in 
the church, social and civic work of 
ner home village. She holds that she 
willing to contribute freely of her 


set 


is c 
money and to send a servant to do 
actual Work where needed. What 
think you, is she doing her whole 
duty? 


in what particulars is the average 
father most remiss in his full duty to 
his children? Does he bear his fuil 
share of responsibility ? 

Elsewhere will be found queries 
from perplexed Tablers. Come to 
their aid promptly. Don’t keep. them 
waiting. 

a ° 


The Open Forum. 





Dear Host: For mercy sake, let J. 
M. T. and his mother progress to their 
own mutual understanding in the 
passing years. I doubt if ever before 
was one prospective bridegroom sub- 
jected to such an avalanch of con- 
flict advice about his duty to his 
wife and mother; and when it is all 
summed up he can’t act upon any line 
suggested, for he has two women to 
consult in the disposal of the ques- 
tion, and they doubtless are human 
minded and will move regardless of 
the whirlwinds of opinion about their 
personal and private affairs. That un- 
happy young man may have gone in- 
sane before this from so much con- 
trary “help,” or he may have con- 
cluded that one woman was ample for 
his peace of mind and ignominiously 
dropped out of the matrimonial mar- 
ket. My understanding of the case is 
that he is a humorous old bachelor 
faking the bride versus aged mother 
question to witness the rise of feathers 
and frills around the Table and enjay 








a jolly laugh. I prqpose we lay some 
of these long-drawn-out discussions 
on the Table and progress to some- 
thing new. Get out with Jasper 
Blines into the woods and give human 


woes a rest.—[A. T. Page. 

Cc. L. D.: Your statement as to the 
nature of your little daughter indi- 
cates that the child is of a very sensi- 
tive and refined makeup Avoid all 
forms of punishment, but appeal to her 
nature with kindness and gentleness 
of words and treatment. Perhaps in 
this instance it would be wise and 
best not to compel her to attend school 
or any other place which she of her 
own will shrinks from. Let us re- 
member that each child or person is 
an individual creation which has traits 


of character peculiar to itself. Some 
have bashfulness highly developed, 
and this condition should receive 


careful consideration and mildness of 
treatment. Be very careful in words; 
years will be required to modify, in 


measure a lack of confidence. Teach 
your girl at home for some years yet 
and allow her perfect freedom as to 


when‘she will attend.—[Jasper Blines. 


Country, The plain ingrain paper is 
prettiest, I think,-as it shows off the 
best there is in the pictures on the 
walls. Two pretty shades that har- 
monize would be as pretty as a solid 
color.—[Michigan Subscriber. 


-_— 


Will some of the Tablers give me 
advice as to how a young widow who 
has no home can support herself and 
child, 2144 years old, and keep her 
child with her and take proper care 
of him?—[Mrs H 

I would like opinions of Tablers as 
to whether it is right to allow a boy 
of 16 to read the newspapers, when he 
is interested chiefly in murders and 
suicides.—[Mrs B. M., Cal. 





Have any Tablers made crackers? 
Can they be baked in a common oven? 
[Charles Davenport, Vt. 





Maybe babies would learn to talk 
Much earlier than they do if they had 
a real language talked to them by 
the women folks.—[New York Press. 


Don’t overdress or underdress. 





A Question of Ramekins. 


[From Page 756.]’ 
livered ahd tell him if he will stop for 
our freezer, I will be greatly obliged,” 
she directed, then hurried through the 
garden to the street. 

Opening the screen door, she stepped 
into the hall of Leslie Gault’s house 
unchallenged. The dear old house, al- 
most as familiar from childhood as 
her own, seemed to give reproachful 
greeting. A soft breeze blew through 
the rooms, carrying a burden of sweet- 
ness from the waiting flowers, Leslie’s 





bridal flowers. Frances lifted her 
hand to her throat as if it hurt her. 
After these weeks of estrangement, 


why was she here in the sweet inti- 
macy of the bridal preparations, un- 
bidden? Why was she here if, in her 
heart, she still nursed anger against 
this other girl who had been almost 
more than sister? Ah, but where was 
the anger? Had it not weakened 
when the summons to her bridal came, 
addressed by Leslie’s own hand—only 
to die away at the tidings of Leslie’s 
need, And, if she should see Leslie— 
There was a rustle of soft* draperies 
and a- swift foot-fall in the hall above. 
It was Leslie’s step. In a sudden 
panic, Frances slipped into the de- 
serted library. What if, after all, Les- 
lie should hold to the estrangement? 

“Mother!” called Leslie, leaning 
over the garlanded stair rail. “Rich- 
ard!’’ 

Poor Frances glanced about, seek- 
ing escape. Why had she not rung the 
bell and announced her errand? She 
could hear distant voices and the clat- 
ter of dishes. Probably all the efforts 
of the household were needed in the 
kitchen, 

“How queer!” came Leslie’s sweet 
voice. “I certainly thought I heard 
Richard come, several moments ago. 
Perhaps they told him I couldn't see 
him and he has gone. Everybody 
seems to be at the back of the house 
but they would hardly take him there.” 
She seemed to find comfort in her 
own voice; how strange that she 
must call in vain on this day of days! 
“I'll just sit here on the stairs until 
somebody comes to take this note.” 

Somebody came—from the library— 
and, crossing to the foot of the stairs, 
looked up at her with longing eyes. 
“If you will trust me with your note,” 
Frances said, in a voice that would 
tremble. 

“Frances!” If the intruder had any 
doubt of her welcome, it was slain by 
the joy in Leslie’s cry. Half way on 
the stairs they met, and Leslie took 
the face from which all pride had 
vanished between her soft little hands. 

“Did you know, dear, that the day 
could not be wholly joyous without 
you?” she asked, wistfully. “I have 
just written a note asking if, whatever 
has come between us, you would not 
put it aside for today, and make me 
glad. I thought, if Richard brought 
ft, perhaps you would not refuse.” 


Frances looked up at her. “I felt 
you needed me,” she said, simply, 
“and I couldn't stay away even 
though— 


“Even though what?” begged Les- 
lie, as Frances paused. “Do tell me 
how I wounded you, dear? I thought 
I never couid ask,. when you must 
know that never, willingly, would I 
have hurt you. I do ask it now,” she 
ended, looking down.at her friend 
with a new dignity in her lovely face. 

“Didn’t you know?” asked Frances, 
wonderingly. “When I had trusted 
you with my anxiety about father, 
how could I bear that you should pe- 
tray the secret that I would guard 
with my life? After his long life of 
usefulness here, I couldn’t bear it that 
anybody should even suspect ‘that 
ae had contracted this dreadful 

abit” 

“I—betray your father!” gasped 
Leslie. “Oh, Frances—when ?” 

“That day when I found you’ talk- 
ing with Lily Gregery—” 

Leslie looked at her with widening 
eyes. “Frances—you don’t mean you 
thought we spoke of your father? 





AROUND THE TABLE 


Why, Lily had just told me that that 
wealthy Mr Daniels of Melton took 
morphine—and you believed that. I 
spoke of dear Dr Albright! After all 
these years—” 

“Leslie,” groaned Frances, “even if 
you forgive me, I can never forgive 
myself!’ 

Leslie’s keen ear caught the sound 
of approaching feet. ‘‘Come up to my 
room, and I'll show you—” 

“No, not now,” Frances said, un- 
clasping the compelling hand. “There 
is something I must do first, but, 
later—”’ 

“Let it be soon,” and Leslie threw 
her a kiss as she made her escape. 

Too thankful to question, Mrs Gault 
received Frances with open arms, 
and thereafter, as Florence had de- 
clared, things began to buzz. Quiet, 
steady, clear-minded, Frances took 
charge of the forees. China and sil- 
ver were counted, and messengers Were 
sent to the houses of the initiated for 
re-enforcements. The cream was pre- 
pared for freezing, ice cracked and 
salt apportioned, and when sufficient 


freezers had been borrowed, willing 
helpers were secured to turn th: 
cranks. Selma and Bridget, under 


able direction, accomplished wonders, 
and, when things had been reduced to 
a system, Frances still found time to 


insure the. stability of the laurel 
screen. 
“The girls will sec to the rest,” 


Frances assured Mrs Gault, who was 
yet unable to realize that miracles had 
been wrought. “Won't you lie down 
a while before you dress? Perhaps 
Leslie will let me dress her.”’ 

“Dear child,” and Mrs Gault paused 
to kiss the tall girl, who was piloting 
her up stairs. “You will never know 
what a load rolled off my mind when 
you appeared.” She watched Franc« 
pass swittiy down the hall to Leslie’s 
door. It opened, then shut the two 
girls in. 

At five o’clock, the door again 
opened, giving a glimpse ofa radiant, 
little figure in shimmering, lustrous 
silk, and veiled in delicate lace 
Frances lingered on the threshold, 
with questioning, backward look. 
“You really wish it, Leslie?” she asked. 

“With all my heart!” cried the bride 
“Hurry, hurry, Frances. Oh, do you 
think you will have time? I hear 
Richard, now.” 

With fingers tingling from the 
bridegroom’s hearty yrasp, Frances 
did, indeed, hurry. Rushing up her 
own stairs she seized upon a huge 
box reposing upon the spare room bed, 
the box she had not had the heart to 
open before. Yes, Madam Virot was 
to be trusted. Within lay the soft- 
hued bridesmaid’s gown, complete in 
all details. And, with one eye on the 
clock, Frances began her race against 
time. 

The spacious rooms were filled with 
guests; in the study, a pale and agi- 
tated bridegroom awaited the coming 
ordeal, uncheered by the encourage- 
ments of his best man. Faint quavers 
of strings proclaimed the musicians 
ready. In the hall above, the girls 
who loved her, and had saved her 
wedding feast from failure, waited for 
the bride’s coming, linked together 
by long garlands of heavy-headed 
roses. Past them all flashed Frances 
with shining eyes and cheeks that 
vied with her gown, indifferent to 
murmurs of surprise, the joy of rec- 
onciliation in her heart. 

“Come, Leslie,” she softly summoned 
the waiting bride. Then, as they 
crossed the threshold and caught the 
song of the strings: 

“Faithful and true we lead you 
forth,’ ’’ she sang, beneath her breath 

“It was the ramekins that did it,” 
exulted Kate Denning, as, with meas- 
ured step, thefair procession passed 
down the stairs. “Blessings on those 
ramekins!” 


a> 
atl 


W. L. Chute: Stiff unbaked bread 
dough will clean paper on your walls. 
Use small pieces, rub, lap soiled dough 
in till tll the piece is used, then throw 
away.—[{Mrs I. A. Conklin, Va. 
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AWFUL PSORIASIS 35 YEARS 


Terrible Sealy Humer in Patches All Over 
Body—SKin Cracked and Bleeding 
—Cured by Cuticura. 


“I was afflicted with psoriasis for 
thifty-five years. It. was in patches all 
over my body. I used three cakes of 
Cuticura Soap, six boxes of Ointment 
and two bottles of Resolvent. In 
thirty days I was completely cured, 
and I think permanently, as it was 
about five years ago. The psoriasis 
first made its appearance in red spots, 
generally forming a circle, leaving in 
the center a spot about the size of 
a silver dollar of sound flesh. In a 
short time the affected circle would 
form a heavy, dry scale of white, sil- 
very appearance, and would gradual- 
ly drop off. To remove the entire 
scales by bathing or using oil to 
soften them the flesh would be per- 
fectly raw, and a light discharge of 
bloody substance would ooze out. 
That sealy crust would form again in 
twenty-four hours It was worse on 
my arms and limbs, although it was 
in svots all over my body, also on my 
scalp. If I let the scales remain too 
long without removing by bath or 
otherwise, the skin would crack and 
bleed. I suffered intense itching, 
worse at nights after getting warm 
in bed, or blood warm by exercise, 
when it would be almost unbearable. 
W. M. Chidester, Hutchinson, Kan. 


(DUE RESPECT FOR’ 


OUR DEPABTED LOVED ONES DEMANDS NOT ORLY 
ARTISTIC, but 
ENDURING MEMORIALS 








WHITE BROS ZB te the best Materia! 
on the market to-day for the pur- 
e. White Bronse won beth the 
OLD and SILVER BEDALS at the 
Universal Exposition, 8t. Louis, 
184. If interested, write at once 
giving approximate sem you can 
apend, we will send « variety of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 

= wh Ay 2h 

every wheze 

@ AGENTS WANTED 4) 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
“% Cherry Street, Brdgeport. Conn. 














PATENTS tiiics. Seteunee 


Ww. iT. €z & CO. Dept, 2, Weshington. D.C 


Absolutely cured. Never to return. 

ES A Boon to Sufierers. Acts tike Magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eM 


Dr.E.M.Botot,Box590 , Augusta, Me 





GENTS as — & 
Free eycle cata- 
log all models at lowest prices, 
DO NO BUY a bicycle ora pair of 

tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
oval without a cent deposit, prepay 
eight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 


All our sew and wonderful propositions with 
se informa 


Msent you FIREE for the asking. j 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less moncy than —"% 
or Earn @ 


eS, built-up-wheelsand 
Not Wait, but write 


1 tod di veryth te it now. 
mab CXOCLE CO. Dept. H. 0 Chicago, Mls 





THE POTATO 


By BAMUEL FRASPR, Assistant Agronomist, Cor- 


nell University. 


A reliable guide on the cultivation of the potato, 
its development, manuring and tertulizing, planting, 
tillage, sprays and spraying, breeding new varieties, 
harvesting, storing, marketing, etc, etc. Taken all 
in all it is the most complete, reliable and author- 
itative work on the potato ever published in 
America. Illustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. 
Price 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





429 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
arquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly childre 


And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 






























































































A PHENOMENAL BOOK. 


.. FARMER’S.. 
CYCLOPEDIA of 


AGRICULTURE 


A Compendium of 
Agricultural Science 
and Practice on 
Farm, Orchard and 
Garden Crops, 
the Feeding and Dis- 
eases of Farm 
Animals, Dairy Farm- 
ing and Poultry in 
the United States and 
Canada. 


AUTHORS: 
EARLY VERNON WILCOX, Ph.D. 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M. §&., 


Assistant Editors in the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
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The World Moves, wiivon every means that enables him to move 
9 hold on every} ns that e ) hi 

«With it. Asa basis of one’s efforts nothing is more essential than the possession of a good 
work of reference. 


The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in every branch of agricultural 
science than have been achieved during the hundred yeafts preceding. During all these 
years no reference book adequately covering the subject has been issued. - 3 

The plan of this work is most comprehensive. ‘Every article has received the most 
careful p ration at the hands of the authors, who have enlisted the co-operation of the 
highest Sethorities in the various departments. . The greatest educators of. the bese 
representing every branch of agriculture, here unite.in one immense faculty to presen 
directly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties. Every statement is authorita- 
tive, and absolutely reliable. , . 

f you wish to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, nuts and other economic 

lants, farm animals, dairy farming, poultry, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feed- 

soils, drainage irrigation, spraying, veterinary. medicines, tg is here. Eyery- 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness, though without undue 
fullness. We claim for it the unique distinction of presenting for the first time,in a care- 
fully arranged and perfectly accessible form, an accurate Summary of every subject of 
interest to farmers, etc. 


READ THESE IMPORTANT OPINIONS 


It is vi conveniently arranged and full This Cyclopedia is the best agricultural 
of valuable suggestions. It cannot fail to | book I haveever read. It isa school within 
be found useful in any farmer’s library.— ee yy ol bape 4. ba S for 
Chas. E. Thorne, Direct Ohio Agri. Exp. many times i ost.—J. S. anklin, Prine 
Station. ee $i : ° Port Royal Agricultural School, Beaufort, N.C. 

Have had frequent occasion to consult it find it up-to-date, concise, and right to 
upon a variety of subjects, and no time have « point. Son can get exactly what _ de- 
{ gone to it in vain. It should be in the | gires in the shortest possible time, which I 
library of every progressive farmer in the | consider one of the great essentials in this 
country.—Dr. 7. C. Atkeson, Dean of the W. electric age.—R. A. Moore, Agronomist, Wis. 
ine ogy Py Agri, Bo xar | he d National | Fx. Station. 

range,and Master WW. Va, State Grange. 7 Cycl 1i teins en: 2 ense 

I find it a most convenient book of ref- he Cyclopedia —contat Jmm 
erence, and am sure that it cannot fail to a a ——, Ly erg RL 
be of value to the teacher, student, or any | #¥%hors. he g . 
thinking farmer.—H. Hayward, M. S. Agrt. the agricultural Class.—G. A. Gigault De- 
Directar, Mount Hermon School, Mass. partment of Agriculture, Quebec, es. is 
. I do not hesitate to recommend this Cyclo- This is one of the most valuable boo 

edia as an excellent book, and it ought to | that the American farmer has ever had 

@ in the library of every progressive farmer. = in his hands.—New York Tribune 
=A. M. TenEych, P: or Agri., Kansas ‘arimer. 

Cdl, Medea, Men” - This new book is a godsend to the farmer, 


State Agri. College, Manhattan, Kan. ‘ c 
It is without comparison the best reference It is the best single volume ever prepared 
for farmers.—Ohio Farmer. 


book in my library.—Z. P. Powell. 
Price—Tn Cloth, $3.50; Kalf-IMoroceo, $4.50. 



















































SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of our Magazine who copies or 
cuts out and sends this order to the sole publishers. 


To Orange Judd Company, 
Book Dept., 439 Lafayette St., New York. 


per your liberal offer in American Agriculturist, please send me,on approval, 
prepaid, one Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich 
ilf-morocco leather. If satisfactory, I agree to Ln the 50c, within five cays 
ipt of book, and $1.00 per month thereafter until $4.50 has been paid, that 
being the introductory price. 

























Subscribers have the privilege of paying up infullatany time. Title to Book to 
remain with Orange Judd Company until fully paid for. If cloth binding is desired 
instead of half-morocco, say so, and change price to $3.50. 



















ADVERTISEMENTS 


\ 


WORTH 
KNOWING 


Ii you are going to buy 
A MANURE SPREADER 


TO machine within his reach is capable of 
NE doing so much for the farmer as the 
modern manure spreader. 

But then it must be a machine with features— 
features of economy and efficiency. 

The I. H. C; Manure Spreader has such feat- 
ures. 

Any man of experience knows that aspreader 
only works perfectly when the load is level. 

The I. H. C. Spreader is the only spreader 
with a vibrating rake in front of the beater or 
cylinder which levels every load and any load 
of manure. 

Any man knows that the apron operates bet- 
ter when power is applied at both sides, 

The I. H. C. spreader apron is driven at both 
sides from both hind wheels. 

This saves alltorsion, binding, friction and 
undue straifi, and consequently saves break- 
ages and results in lighter draft. 

One lever is better than many levers in 
operating any machine. 

The I, H. C. spreader is the only spreader 
which is controlled and operated entirely with 
one lever. E 

It bas ten different feeds—can be adjusted 





International Harvester Company of America, 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago, Ilinois, U. Ss. A. | 







instantly while in motion to spread three to 
thirty loads per acre, | 

Large, solid, stee] axles front and rear—front 
wheels cut under—turns very short, 

Steel wheels—no rotting or drying out Broad 
faced tires with turned in flange to keep out 
dirt, mud, etc. Lightest and strongest. 

Provided with traction lugs on rear wheels— 
will work perfectly on hard, frozen or wet 
ground. 

Made in various sizes to suit all require- 
Ments, 

The I. H. C. spreader will distribute per- 
fectly manure of all kinds—wet, dry, mixed, 
strawy, full of stalks, frozen, caked, etc. 

It may be equipped with special features 
known as lime and drill attachments for dis- 
tributing broadcast, or in drills, fine manure, 
commercial fertilizers, lime, ashes, salt, cotton 
seed hulls, land plasters, etc. 

Remember what we have told you—it is the 
Manure spreader with special features which 
all make for success, 

Go to the International Local Agent and 
look it over, get and read the catalogues or 
write for further information. Kt will pay. 























Let Me Quote You a Price 


TU have a special proposition to make you, 

Don’t do a thing about buying a vehicle un- 
til you let me write and tell you what it is. 

Just drop me a postal and I will give you the 
full details. 

I want to tell you why a made-to-order buggy 
is 334% better than a stock buggy—better in 
finish—better in workmanship. 

I want to tell you how and why we make 
split hickory vehicles to order, and sell them 
direct from our factory to the consumer 

I want to quote you a price on just the job 
you want, made to your order. 

I wanfto tell you of our Free Trial Plan on 
made-to-order buggies—how we take it back at 
our expense if it doesn’t please you. 





You can’t be a cent out by the trial. 


on a Made-to-Order Buggy 


I want to tell you about our 2 year iron clad 
guarantee, how the immense stock we carry 
and our facilities enable prompt shipment of 
any vehicle made exactly to your order. 

Will you let me do this?—Will you write me 
today—now? 

I will answer at once and send you our latest 
Split Hickory Vehicle Book—the finest buggy 
book ever published 
FREE. It’s valu- 
able reading to a pro- 
spective buggy buyer. 

Address me per- 

all 


sonally. PY. 










H.C, PHELPS, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage 
Mfg.Co. 
Station 4 

Cincinnati, Obie 
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GAS A 


THE CELEBRATED 


LAMO 
ND GASOLINE ENGINES 


SMALL AND LARGE POWER 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER 
‘ Write us your wants. 


-LUNT MOSS 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 


COMPANY, 


New York Office: 118 Liberty St., Room 603. 








is guaranteed the ‘strongest, lightest running, 


New Special No. 18 (shown here) is made 
tionall 
The fodder is in rapid motion from the time 
it is deposited on the traveling table till it 


enters the silo, thus requiring less power 

to operate than other similar machines, 

Handles bundles of any size. Capacity is 

limited only by the amount of fodder you 

can feedit. Patented safety devices make 
accidénts impossible. 


Write y for our Free Catalogue, which 
ye fullinforma tion concerning our 17 sizes of silo 
ulers; also shredders, huskers, sweep and tread 
powers, feed mills and root cutters, 


Strong—hence, the name ‘‘Special.’’ 


most economical built. The 
of extra heavy material, built excep- 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box 221, Manitowoc, Wis. 











ers. Cai 
| Senerch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., 


Monarch Hydraulic 


Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; ail dene also 
gasoline engines, 






og free. 
New York. 








DRILLING 


WE L Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow welis in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


Strong, ple durable. Any mechanic cao 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 











